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JERUSALEM THE HOLY. 


BY REV. C. H. COVELL. 


Lock! behold the holy city 
Coming down frcm Goa above, 


Rev.xxi:10 


Like a bride adorned and ready Revy.xxi:2 
To receive her choicest love, 

Shining out with graceandgiory, Rv.xxi:23 
Polished like a costly stone, Revy.xxi:1l 

is the form before me, RKev.xxi:22 
brighter than meridian sun. Rev.xxu:5 


Hallelvjah! 


Look! the pearly gates are open ,Rev.xxii:14 
‘To receive the ranscmed there, 

This the blessed, holy haven, Re v.xxi:27 
This the holy mansion fair. Heb. xi:16 

See, her golden streets are filled, Rev.xxi:24 
As the ranscmed march along; 

Hear the nations of the saved 
Join in one triumphal song, 

Hallelujah! 


Look! the mighty hosts are standing Rv.vii:9 
Arouna the throne oi God supreme, R.ix:10 
Where each taint receives a mansion, Jn.x1v:3 
Lcve, eternal love, their Heme, 
Rom. viii: 38, 39 
On the Saviour’s beauty gezing 
Songs of So). v: 10-16 
All in raptures round the throne, Rv.v:12 
With celestial voices singing, 
Holy, Holy, Holy One, 
Hallelujah! 


WoRCESIER, Mages. 


FROM OREGON WESTWAED TO PAL- 
ESTINE. 


Rev. xix:6 


BY REV, H. V. ROMINGER, 


This was the utile of scme letters be- 
gun several months ago to THE PaciFric, 
and which carried the reader as far as 
Calcutta. Now there lies behind mea 
long journey over seas and lands, and 
through mapy cities, from India to Ber- 
lin, the great and growing capital of the 
German Empire. The stress and hurry 
of travel, and the many objects crowding 
upon the attention and interest, have 
prevented the continuance of the letters 
written by the way. Even now I can 
only give you a brief ouiline, hoping I 
might be able at another time and under 
other circumstances to fill in the details. 
Then 1 would tell you of Calcutta, the 
capital of the British Empire in India, 
with its parks, palaces, gardens; its 
swarming native life, burning ghats and 
bloody sacrifices ; of the trip to Darjeel- 
ing, “up in the clouds,’ on the foothills 
of the Himalayas, whither you are carried 
on a toy railroad of two feet gauge, to 
look at the highest snow mountains of 
the world (provided the clouds do not 
hide your view, as they did for me) ; of 
the journey across the great plains of In- 
dia, in ccmfortable cars, past opium plan- 
tations, troops of camels and elephants, 
contrasts of weal and woe, of lavish 
wealth and deepest poverty ; of Benares, 
the sacred city of tre Hindoos, on the 
sacred Ganges, with its thousands of 
temples and myriads of idols, its sacred 
cows and monkeys,its swarms of pilgrims 
and hosts of daily worshippers, its 
burning and bathing ghats, its Brah- 
mins, beggars, bazaars, missions and 
schools ; ot Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
with the signs and memorials of the great 


mutiny and fearful retribution of 1857 ; 


of Agra, with its Mcgul palaces and ‘Ij 
Mabal, the finest ana grandest tomb ever 
erected, and one of the most splendid 
buildings of the world; of Delhi, the 
ancient capital of the Mogul empire, city 
of palaces, mosques, of the peacock 
throne and the great diamond; of the 
long ride from Delhi to Bombay in the 


heat ard dust of Febivary ; of that curi- |. 


ous city Of many peoples, languages and 
religions, fire-worsbipping Parsees, and 
their silent. towers, where the dead are 
exposed to be devoured by vultures ; of 
Christian churches and schools and 
heathen Lospitals for crippled animals— 
of all this and more I would tell ycu, if 
time and circumstances permitted, Japan, 
China and India are vast fields for 
thought and study. They present prob- 
lems ot the first importarce for the race, 
and he can hardly bave a correct idea 
of human life and destiny in their entire- 
ty wLo bas never visted the East and 
contemplated the ways of men in those 
three mighty empires, 

The Austrian Lloyd steamer Jmpera- 
trizicck me in twelve days across the 
hot, but smooth Indian Ocean, by way of 
Actn, ard thrcugh tke Red Sea, past 
the Sinai mountains, which were clearly 
visible cn the right to Suez, where I 
lacded March Anived at Cairo 
by ain the same evening, 1 fcund my- 
self hurried across the cily over the 
Nile bridge to the Bulak S:ation, in sight 
Ot the great Pyramids. Here the 
Thcmas party of Americans frcm Phila- 
delphia were just entering a specially 
for Asyoot. was “tak- 
€n in” with them for the journey to the 
Upper Nile. After an all-night’s ride 
We anived at Asyoot in the early morn- 
ing. Our steamers not being ready for 
us, We spent the forenoon in riding to the 
tock-icmbs of the sacred wolves, which 
were once worshiped bere, and whose 
mun mied bones are strewn everywhere, 
and in visiting the flourishing mission of 

€ American United Presbyterian 
church, At noon our steamers were 
teady to carry us to Luxor which is the 
same as Thebes, the hundred-gated city 
of Homer, and the No-Ammon of the 


Old Testament. It is now only a vast 
field of ruins, but these ruins are of 
colossal propcrtion and still the wonder 
of the world. From the steamer-deck 
you see a specimen of what all Egypt is 
and has been through the ages—a few 
miles of green fertile country on either 
side the river as far as irrigation reaches, 
and then the mighty, mysterious desert, 
This is all, and yet not all, of Egypt. 
The attention of the traveler is turned 
from the scene, which soon becomes 
monotonous, and from the wretched mod- 
ern Egyptians pumping water from the 
Nile with the shadoof, as they did six 
thousand years ago, or howling for back- 
sheesh as they do now, and perhaps al- 
ways have done, to the mighty Pharaohs 
and monuments ofthe past. Our steam- 
ers stop at the various places where there 
are ruins and temples. Braying don- 
keys, and a dirty crowd of men, women 
and children yelling for backsheesh stand 
waiting for us, and in a few moments we 
are racing and chasing across the land 
of the Pharaohs, kicking up a dust and 
surrounded by a pandemonium of bark- 
ing dogs and a rabble of ragged children 
and beggars. Pursued by such a retinue, 
we visit the great temples at Denderah 
and Abydos, with their well-preserved 
rooms and magnificent hieroglyphics. 
The latter city was the birthplace of 
Menes, the first Egyptian King, and the 
burial place of Osiris, the chief Egyptian 
divinity. It was once a city second only 
in importance to Thebes, 

At Luxor, the culmination of interest, 
our steamer stopped three days, giving 
us time to make a hasty visit to the 
mighty ruins and tombs of the kings. 
The temple of Luxor, Karnak, and the 
tombs of the kings, near Thebes, are, 
together with the pyramids, the most stu- 
pendous works ever built by the hands 
of ‘man. Even in their ruins they are 
the wonder of the world. When you 
visit these tombs, cut into the solid rock 
300 and 400 feet, with chambers magni- 
ficently adorned, and then stand in the 
great pillared hall of Seti, with its forest 
of 120 majestic columns, 66 feet high 
and 36 feet in circumference, surrounded 
by a temple enclosure two miles in cir- 
cuit, approached by avenues of sphinx- 
es, more than a mile long, and entered 
by six gateways, 370 feet broad and 140 
feet bigb, the mind is simply overwhelmn- 
ed and oppressed, and cannot take inthe 
idea or the measure of this stupendous 
vastness. The ruins of Greece and 
Rome, not excepting the colosseum, ap- 
pear small compared with these colossal 
monuments of the ancient history and 
religion of Egypt. Now all lies in deso- 
lation, surrounded by miserable mud 
huts, and a population, mostly beggars, 
from whom all manliness bas long since 
been driven by the lash of the oppress- 
or. Egypt isthe land of bondage, as 
it was, and apparently ever shall be, 
Such monuments as these of Egypt could 
only be built by despots who could con- 
trol the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of human beings. Forced labor and 
slavery still exist in Egypt. Slaves are 
tc-day bought and sold in Cairo to sup- 
ply Mchammedan barems. A more de- 
praved and miserable population than the 
modern Egyptian can scarcely be fcund 
on the face of the globe. ‘“Backsheesh” 
is the one word that lingers on their lips 
from the cradle to the grave. Children 
in their mother’s arms lisp it, boys and 
girls sing it, old men and women chant 
it, as though it were the chief end and 
chief concern of man. The dwell- 
ings of. the people are simply shapeless 
mud heaps, without roofs, without win- 
dows, without beds, without furniture. 
In front of these sit groups of children, 
unclothed except with dirt, They are 
bappy with the fleas and swarms of flies 
that cover their faces and surround their 
eyes, and which they will not even chase 
away. 

At Luxor ycu can buy mummiés, 
fragments of mummies, and all other an- 
tiquities kept in stock. Three factories 
here, with European workmen and mod- 
ern tools, are said to be constantly em- 
plcyed to keep the supply of ancient 
scarat ei equal tothe demand, which is 
always great and profitable during tke 
tourist season. ‘These scaratzi, which 
are found in almost every mummy case, 
are among the most common anitiquies 
cffered forsale. Every native and small 
boy in the country bas a good supply, 
some ancient, some from the factories at 
Luxor, but especially the latter. ‘The 
scarat seeu:—the shinirg black beetle 
which Jays its eggs in small balls of dirt 
on the Nile, rolis them along with its 
bind feet to the borders of the desert, 
and deposits them in holes for burial and 
resurrectior—was worhipped as an em- 
blem of fertility and immortality; it was 
modeled in precious materials with 
spread wings, worn in rings, carried as a 
charm, used as a seal, and buried with 
the mummy.” 

While our steamers lay at Luxor, the 
American consul, who is a native of the 
country—a captain, I believe—came 
abroad, and with oriental politeness as 
well as an eye for business, cffered to 


give us an entertainment at his house, | 


consisting of a soiree of dancing girls, t 
be followed by the unrolling of a mumm 
For the first we were to pay nothing; fo 
the last, seventy-five cents apiece. W 
accepted the latter, and had the satisfac 
tion of seeing a female-of ancient Egypt, 
perhaps once young and handsome 
brought out from her wrappings af 
5,000 years and exposed to the gaze an 
critical remarks of irreverent moderns. 

The climate of Egypt is one of the 
finest in the world, and, floating there on 
that wonderful river in steamers lighted 
by electricity and supplied with every 
comfort, amid the monuments and mem: 
ories of six thousand years, is like mov- 
ing in a dream, and is one continuous 
sensation of delight. The weather is 
always the same. It never rains. The 
sky is always blue, the atmosphere soft 
and balmy, kept forever pure by the 
breezes that blow from the silent, eternal 
desert. When darkness comes on thé 
boat ties up forthe night; we eat our) 
evening meal andcome on deck tosit and’ 
muse and ta!k on learned and unlearned ‘ 
subjects, while the nightly stars, the same 
you see at home, only shining with far 
grander luster in these cloudless skies, 
come out and lock down on us wander- | 
ing onés. Thus we float back from the 
Upper Nile to Asyoot, and the trip, with 
its many charms is only too soon at an 
end. 

What does it cost to go up the Nile? 
From Cairo to Luxor and return the: 
charge has hitherto been $125, which in4 
cludes donkey rides and all other ex 
penses, Besides, the Egyptian govern- 
ment charges a tax of $5 for each travel-: 


er, which secures admission to all the} 


monuments, The number of travelers, 
especially Americans, in Egyyt during 
the season of ’90, was greater than ever 
before,and I was told two American steam- 
ers, under American management would: 
make their appearance on the Nile next 


year and considerably reduce prices. 
(To be continued.) 


IMPRESSIONS OF A *‘TENDERFOOT.” | 


“A horse! a horse! My kingdom for 
a horse!” Even though it be a cayuse 
it is invaluable to a Christian worker in| 
Oregon. I can assure you, from an ex-' 
tended and extender experience, that for 
real knowledge, subjective and objective, 
and for substantial service to humanity, 
the back regions demand exploring. 
Real estate and railroad men do it; why 
should not those interested in the real 
estate of eternity be as ubiquitous? And 
now abideth, in Oregen, these three—the 
railroad man, the real estate man, and 
the man of God. And the greatest of 
these should be the man of God. But 
ishe? Are your Am I? Oregon is 
attracting the attention of capitalists as 
never before. They come with every 
through train to buy real estate in Ore- 
gon. The vision of the hardy, bard- 
worked laborers pierces the rare atmos- 
phere of Oregon, and their tired feet are 
bringing theni: hither for bread and 
homes for their dear ones. Her wealth 
of natural resources is being recognized 
by the world. The several enterprising 
transcontinental lines are opening high- 
ways across her hills and valleys, so that 
the discomfort of the pioneer is dismiss- 
ed by the song of the flying train. The 
mythological era of “web-footed” hu- 
manity has given place to the tread of 
historic man, full of energy and indepen- 
dence. And wkat part are the Cbris- 
tian hosts having in this era of advance- 
ment? 

It is not my intention to speak of what 
has been dore or left undone, or what 
ought to be done. The impression of a 
month in Oregon is what can be 
done. The atmosphere of intense in- 
terest and determined zeal seems not tobe 
peculiar to the beautiful town and charm- 
ing people of Salem, but general and 
more vivifying daily throughout the 
Sitate—from Astoria to Ashland, front 
Portland to Pendleton. Brethren, aré 
we enjoying this simply, or is it giving 
strength for service? Laymen of the 
Congregational churches in Oregon, we 
are here with you in the name cf thi 
various missionary societies of our dé- 
nomination. My pleato you is for th 
children of the increasing homes. 
Sunday-school is the fcundation ¢ 
which Christian society can alone bi 
safely built. The Bible is our material, 
Are we building? Are we using this 
material? We need the hearty co-oper- 
ation of every man and woman in every 
Congregational church in Oregon. The 
future of Oregcn, so far as Cc ngregatiom 
alism bas a part in it, depends on you 
We will go fast if you will follow closg 

The highwayman demands “jour 
money or ycur life.” Our call is given 
by the devoted Wilder, “Your money 
and your life.” Three things, then, pe: 
mit me to call for, from. you, money, 
prayer, life. Said Christ:."I am come 
that ye may have life.’ And giving i® 
receiving. Give your life to your own 
community and to those of access t@ 
you in Sunday-school effort and send t6 
Portland for help when you need @, 
Here is an address: Rev. Chas. H. Cur- 
tis, Box S00, Portland, Oregon, Oregon 


‘is a missionary . 
enlarged by reaching ou 


music, 


| exxii: 1: 


Superintendent for Congregational Sun- 
day-school Society. Don’t wait for some 
leader. One is your leader—God. Go 
where you realize the need. Go for the 
Master’s sake; go with all your soul of 
sympathy and good cheer and hearty 
effort. Start a picnic; offer a feast; gath- 
er the people together for a social treat 
at your home, in the school-house or 


| grove—anywhere where the flow of soul 


and feast of gcod cheer and good food 
will be free and full. Don’t talk denom- 
inationalism; don’t preach punishment; 
don’t argue about your differences; but 
be a good-hearted, good natured Chris- 
tian, and think of every one present be- 
fore yourself. And the Sunday-school 
missionary will gladly meet with you 
when he can to telp you eat the good 
things and enjoy the good time, and 
start or encourage a Sunday-school. — 

Offer you prayer to God. Seek his 
controlling spirit and direction in all this 
work. (Psalm xxxvii: 5, 6.) Send your 
money, as often and as much of it as you 
please. Don’t wait for the missionary 
to come round. Don’t wait for the pas- 
tor to speak. Don’t wait for the annu- 
al collection. Keep a list of our socie- 
ties. Here is one; cut it out and put it 
where you can see it constantly: 

1, A. B.C. F. M. (American Bcard 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions) 
—Cobrist in foreign lands. 

2. A. H. M. S. (American Home 
Missionary Society)—Christ in America 
and Oregon. 


A. M. A. (American Missionary 


Association) —Christ for Indians, Freed 
men, and all alien classes. 

4 C.S.S. & P. S. (Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society) 
—Christ for your children. 

5. N. W. E. C. (New West Educa- 
tion Commission)—Christ for Mormons. 

6. A.C. U. (American Congregational 
Union)—Christ in the sanctuary. 

7, A.C. & E. S. (American College 
and Education Society)—Christ in edu- 
cation. 

Lay aside your sacrifice nickels for 
these causes, and give the C. S. S. & P. 
S. something. No matter if your church 
ver y soul.j 
yond itself. 
Exercise “fives growth. Exercise your 
benevolent muscles, therefore, and may 
God help us to explore and take Oregon 
for Christ and the highest humanity. 

C. HAMMOND. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


The Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor of the First church (Rev. 
Minot S. Hartwell, pastor) have been in- 
terested in a Sunday-school enterprise in 
the southwestern part of the city fora 
few months, Under the lead of its pas- 
tor, a Sunday-school of forty members 
was organized. It was almost impos- 
sible to find a place wherein the school 
could meet, Finally, three small rooms 
over a hardware store were secured, at 
the rate of $12 per month, After the 
first Sunday it was determined by the 
young people not to pay rent very long 
for such small quarters. With Miss 
Emma Downing, our church city mis- 
sionary asa leader, they undertook to 
find asite for a chapel. After securing 
it, they solicited money, lumber, chairs, 
etc., and engaged a contractor to put up 
the building. Yesterday, August rotb, 
‘at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the chapel, 
costing nearly five hundred dollars, and 
without a debt, was dedicated to God for 
religious purposes. This is the only 
English-speaking service in the midst of 
a thousand people. The services were 
in charge of Mr. Harvey B. Greene, a 
student of Yale College, who has been 
doing missionary work in the city during 
the summer. He has preached to this 


‘people every Sunday evening, and held a 


prayer-meeting on Wednesday evening 
since first of June, and has done much 
towards securing the new building. The 
choir of the First church furnished the 
Mr, Hartwell gave a short ad- 
dress upon the words of David, in Psalm 
“I was glad when they said un- 
to me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” Dedicatory prayer by Mr. 
“Greene. Miss Emma Downing gave a 


| very intersting report as to how the 


money and material for building had 


been secured. The whole affair was 


‘very pleasant indeed, and we feel it 
tmarks the beginning: of better days in 
that part of the city. The Sunday- 
school has already reached between 
ninety and one hundred. . Its name is 
the Union Congregational Sunday- 
school, ‘This is a good illustration of 
what can be accomplished by the mem- 
bers of the Y. P. S. C, E. when they 
have a mind to work. 

The People’s Congregational church 
of East Tacoma have extended a call to 
Rev. Mr. Dawson, of the Taylor Me- 
morial Congregational church of Seattle, 
to become its pastor. Rev. F. J. Cul- 
ver of East Portland, Oregon, preached 
in the First church Sunday evening. 
His discourse was interesting and help- 
ful. The new church of Snohomish has 
called Rev. R. J. Mooney of Ellens- 


‘burgh to become its pasior, at a salary 


of $1,500. Thisis doing well for this 
young church. One of the first things 
to be accomplished in Snohomish will 
be the erection of a new house of wor- 
ship, but with Brother Mooney for a 
leader they will be able to see the build- 
ing in less than a year. 

Rev. Minot S. Hartwell of the First 
church will take his vacation during the 
month of September. M. S. H. 


The Woman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIU. 


PRESIDENT—Miss Lucy M. Fay, gox Sutter street, San 
Francisco. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS 
OF MRS. M. R. PERKINS. 


MANDAPASALAI, India, 
March, 18, 1890. 

* * * Tam happy about some of 
our boys, whom I believe are sincere and 
devoted Christians, Two more have 
united with the church, also one of our 
girls, 
were veryencouraging. One of the boys, 

who recently confessed Christ, said that 
when his mother came last week, and 
told him that she was unbappy at home, 
for her husband’s brother beat her (her 
husband is dead), that he cried at first; 
but when he remembered the text, ““Cast 
thy burden on the Lord, and he shall sus- 
tain thee,” he felt like singing. Another 
said it was a cross for him to speak in 
the meeting ; he was afraid he would not 
have anything to say, but instead of ask- 
ing any one he would pray the Lord to 
give him something to say ; and often 
before reaching the meeting he would 
have no te:timony, but before his turn 
came to speak the thoughts were given 
him. I felt pleased, for many testimon- 
ies showed vitality and trust. Mark, one 
of our preachers has gone to Africa as a 
missionary to the Indian coolies who are 
there, Heisaloss. He is such a con- 
secrated Christian, and his word, spirit 
and singing have comforted us so many 
times. The Lord has evidently set him 
apart for himself. I presume this little 

is the 

as foreign missionaries. Do pray that I 
may have a double portion of the Spirit 
before { begin definite work in July, 
it is of tte utmost importance. There is 
the greatest need of fulness of the bless- 
ing among missionaries. Pray that we 
may be like the apostles. Thousands 
are perishing. 

April 20, 1890.—This has been an 
eventful day. Our peoole have felt the 
hand of God upon them, and to-day 
came in streams to his house of worship 
—men, women and children. As I 
watched them from the veranda before 
going to church I was quite overcome, 
Peter’s words, when his net break, came 
to me, “Depart from me, for I am a sin- 
ful man, O Lord.” We have all been 
so discouraged about these people ; they 
seemed hopeless, indifferent and ignor- 
ant. Thcse who were hired by us-as 
servants about the place would come to 
church when we were here, though not 
when we were away. You remember, in 
January, when the boys invited them to 
church the people insulted them by say- 
ing: “Weare tired of hearing, ‘Come 
to church, come to church!’ Where is 
God? We can’t see him,” etc. From 
that time the boys and girls have been 
praying for the village every day. Eight 
of our boys go at dusk every evening 
under a tree, a little distance from the 
house, and plead with God for his ‘bless- 
ing. 


the cathechist and the teacher decided 
to hold a meeting after the sermon, and 
see if the people would not take some 
action prohibiting work on Sunday, and 
requiring all members to attend service. 
The sermon was earnest and searching. 
All seemed interested, especially the 
men. It is very difficult apparently to 
get the attention of these people, They 
are very apt to lounge around and sleep, 
After the sermon all were requested to 
remain, and a meeting was held. The 
result of it was the people among them- 
selves decided to fine every man, woman 


absented himself from church, one anna 
each time, and that a fine of four an- 
nas should be paid by any one who work. 
ed on Sunday. The women are tempted 
to work in the cotton fields on the Sab- 
bath. . Since this decision there has been 
evident joy among the people of that 
village. Prayer-meetings have been held 
at six o’clock every morning, and the 
people have come of their own accord 
when the singing has begum. We have 
held evening meetings as well. Yester- 
day the heathen noticed our people, and 
asked why they were going to church. 
The full church and the happy faces 
were soul-stirring. (Micah iv: 1-2.) 
The Sunday-school was so large that we 
did not have teachers enough. There 
were three children’s classes, when we 
bad had none previously. Last evening 
a little child was seen teaching a text she 
had learned in the morning at Sunday- 


‘school to a younger child. My brother 


Some of the testimonies last week | 


gone from India. 


* * * Before thé sermon to-day 


and child, over seven years of age, who | 


| 


and the public use. 


bas not been present, and it is clearly a 
work of the Spirit. He is ever waiting 
to be gracious, and when we bring all 
the tithes into the storehouse will ‘‘pour 
you out a blessing that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.” 


Our ANNIVERSARY. — Officers and 
delegates of the auxiliaries are again 
urged to send their names to Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, Home Secretary, Vacaville, or 
to Mrs. S. S. Smith, or Mrs, W. H. 
Scudder, San Francisco. .Let all the 
auxiliaries be well represented at the 
meeting in Plymouth church, Post. street, 
near Webster, San Francisco, on Wednes- 
day, September 4th. 


WINE—HEALTH—TEMPERANCE. 


Epitors Paciric: When in General 
Association I said that we had too few 
rather than too many wine grapes in 


California, some thought me wild ; and — 


when I asked them to commend the 
must machines, the thing was almost 
“laughed out of court” by the Associa- 
tion ; and in place of these they voted 
some of those good stereotyped resolu- 
tions which seem intended to hurt no- 
body, and lead to nothing practical. 

I still believe that those I offered 
were sensible and practical; and had 
they been adopted, and corresponding 
action followed, there would have been 
a good many more healthy people than 
there are to-day, and the temperance 
cause in this State would be at a higher 
flood than it now is. 

Now, as we are just at the beginning 
of the grape season, I wish to press two 
points a little on all your readers, and 
especially on those Christian grape-grow- 
ers whose consciences, whatever they 
may say to the contrary, do trouble 
them a little about raising grapes for 
wine and brandy-makers. For the 
sake of health and temperance, I wish 
to urge upon them the importance of 
making all the wnfermented wine they 
can. No other article of food can be 
named so hutritive, and at the same 
time so easy of digestion, as pure grape 


juice. Here is*the true remedy~ for the 


great army of dyspeptics and those suf- 
fering from other stomach and kidney 
troubles. Moreover, as a common arti- 
cle of food, no other can be named 
more conducive to general good health 
in families, where no disease prevails. 
He will deserve a monument as a public 
benefactor who can induce the people of 
this State to go largely into the consump- 
tion of grape juice as a simple article of 
food, and as a remedy for chronic dis- 
arrangements of bodily functions. It 
ought to be kept on hand in all families 
in liberal quantities for use on all occa- 
sions, and as a common article of food. 
In such case the children would grow 
up with better constitutions, and both 
old and young would enjoy more vigor- 
ous health. 

Then, as a temperance measure, had 
I time and money for the work, I would 
invest this year one hundred thousand 
dollars in preserved grape juice, sell it 
at retail all over the State at a good 
profit, and need two hundred thousand 
dollars for next year’s supply. It would 
cost some labor and money to get/it in- 
to general use, but it would pay. I 
would put it into all restaurants, and 
they could not afford to refuse it ; and 
would find convenient places in every 
town and village where people should 
find it handily, at the cost of five cents 
a glass. I would make it cheap as beer, 
and much cheaper than whisky ; so that 
thousands and thousands of those who 
are not yet enslaved by alcoholic drinks 
would substitute this for those, and so 
largely diminish the sale and use of what 
a great and good man called “liquid fire 
and distilled damnation.” Then would 
the cause of temperance be largely pro- 
moted, and it would become easier and 
easier to secure the final prohibition of 
the whole rum treffic, It would not 


generally be necessary tobe at the ex- 


pense of hiring rooms for the sale of 
this blessing, since well-disposed trades- 
men would find it profitable, both as a 
branch of trade and asa means of drawing 
customers, to set cff a small or large 
corner of their stores for this business. 
It would prove a strong attraction to cus- 
tomers, and prevent thousands of men 
and women from going to saloons for 
drinks. I suspect that tte saloon-keep- 
ers themselves would find it necessary to 
keep the true (or a sham) article on 
band, so as to retain their old customers. 
As to modes of putting up grape juice, 
any body can doit who can put up 
fruit in cans or jars. Bottles or fruit 
jars are good receptacles, If put im bot- 
tles, a crust of olive oil should be put at 
the top before corking, because air can 
get through corks. I am told that the 
must machines reduce the bulk one- 
third or one-half by evaporation, just as 
our New LEngland*mothers prepared 
sweet cider that would keep sweet in 
open vessels, I wish our Christian 
grape growers would prepare sweet wine 
in both these ways, largely for their own 
J. Rows 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAY, AvCusT 20, 1890, 


THE AMERICAN CHINESE CONVERT. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER, 


Having recently been asked what my 
experience was in reference to the use- 
fulness of the Chinese who after their 
conversion in America return to their 
native land, I have decided to give pub- 
licity to.a few general statements. The 
person asking these questions is eager to 
Know whether any of the converted Chi- 
nese have become “preachers of right- 
eousness or missionaries to their own peo- 
ple.” He is also desirous of knowing 
the names of such persons and their 
place of residence in China and in 
America. Then, in the concluding line 
of his letter of enquiry I find these 
words : “Perhaps the Chinaman convert- 
ed on his own ground will stand better 
than those who are converted here.” 
Before proceeding with the general dis- 
cussion,»let me say that if the Chinese is 
really converted, it makes little difference 
where the change has been wrought. 
America is just as good a place as China 
to find Christ; but it must be conversion 
to God and not to man, it must be the 
putting on of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
there must be the willingness to follow 
him even to the cross. 

_ There have been those of this class 
who were converted in America as well 
as those who found Christ in China. And 
there have been those who were not able 
to endure in China as well as those who 
were not-able to overcome in America. 
There have been Christians, pure as 
gold, converted in America, and there 
have been those who have denied their 
faith on coming to China, and the same 
is true of converts made in China. Is 
there, then, any difference in the charac- 
ter of the converts, or are they very much 
the same in both hemispheres. In some 
respects they are the same; in others not, 
I think it may be safely laid down asa 
general rule that Chinese 


CONVERTS FINDING CHRIST IN CHINA 


Are usually more self-reliant and better 
able to endure persecution than those 
who make a profession in America. This 


- is so, because they draw their first Chris- 


tian breath amid persecution. As soon 
as it is known that any one is thinking of 
uniting himself with the hated “Jesus 
church,” he is forthwith slandered and 
persecuted. 

At the beginning of this year I bap- 
tized a young man, and since his recep- 
tion into the church he has been most 
shamefully insulted by his sister-in-law; 


his clothes have been stolen and his 


‘books taken away or burned, and when- 
ever he has tried to spend a quiet hour 
with a Christian brother, he has been 
made to feel that he was despised, and 
that because he bore Jesus’ name he 
must also enter into “the fellowship of 
his sufferings.” For some to become 
‘Christians in China is a hazardous un- 
dertaking and one which costs him often 
‘tthe loss of all—parents, relatives and 
friends, and even his rightful possessions. 


ALL THIS IS CHANGED IN AMERICA, 


There he most generally is free to act as 
he pleases. No one opposes him. 
Friends and teachers encourage him to 
believe and take the initial step and be 
baptized. In all this they are not perse- 
cuted, but rather cheered on by a host of 
loving friends. There are no Confucian 
elder brothers who ridicule them, no par- 
ents who say,‘‘You must still worship the 
panther and the gods of the land”; no 
uncles and cousins to force them to con- 
form to the customs of the clan—no, none 
of these trials avail them in America, for 
they are far removed from friends, and 
any feeble resolve on their part is 
encouraged and strengthened by a host 
of sympathizing friends. It is not at all 
strange, then, that persons who have had 
the sympathy of many Christian friends 
in America shall feel the religious chill 
when they come to China. Up to the 
time of departure from San Francisco 
they are more or less associated with 
their Christian friends, but just as soon 
as they step on the steamer the little an- 
noyances from their heathen companions 


‘commence, and right here is where the 


FIRST BACKSLIDING COMMENCES, 


If any of the Christians are desirous 
of holding religious meetings, the heath- 
€n oppose them with great bitterness, and 
should a storm arise the cause of all the 
blame is laid on the praying Christians. 
They are the Jonahs of the ship, and if 
some of these bitter heathen Chinese 
could have their way the Christians 
would also be cast into the sea. As long 
as the weather is pleasant, little is said 
except an occasional sneer is heard from 
the unbelieving; but woe to the professed 
Christians if wind and water are not 
favorable! Arriving in Japan a sub- 
scription is usually taken up to defray 
the expenses of buying incense sticks, 
Candles, and incense paper to thank the 
idols for their protection during the. voy- 
age, and if one refuses to give he is 
forthwith among the hated foreign- 
‘Chinese—one who has left the religion 
of his fathers to follow in the footsteps 
of the “western barbarian.” At Hong- 
‘kong the influences brought to bear upon 
the Christian Chinese are no better, and 
they find themselves in the midst of a 
city where idolatry is rife, and yet the 
worst has not been reached. Another 
journey takes them to their native vil- 


-lages, and here it is where their 


CHRISTIAN INTEGRITY IS PUI TO THE 
TEST. 


Father and mother will ask the son to 
return thanks unto the idols for his safe 
return, Then comes the marriage day, 
when the ancestors must be worshiped, 
and to withstand all these influences re- 
But all this the person 
becoming a Christian in China knows 
from the beginning, and the very fact of 


his willingness to become a Christian 
shows that he bas counted the cost; 
whereas the American Chinese does not 
always count the cost. Perhaps his be- 
coming a Christian is only a desire to 
please his friends or with a view of gain- 
ing some worldly advantage. This state- 
ment is often made by the enemies of 
the Chinese, and I would not now repeat 
it here had not the same statement been 
made to me bya Christian Chinese. It 
is then harder to be a Christian in China 
than in California, and more difficult in 
California than in Boston. It is very 
evident that to become a professed fol- 
lower of Christ in America, requires not 
the same test as in China. 


RETURNED CHINESE CHRISTIANS. 


Now, let us see whether these Chi- 
nese, as a rule, become ‘preachers of 
righteousness” when they come home. 
I wish they did; I wish they would even 
attend the religious meetings that are 
held near their homes in China, but 
many, very many, of them never or sel- 
dom visit a Christian chapel. Some do, 
thank God! and they form a noble ex- 
ception, They are lights which cannot 
be hid; all their villagers know that they 
belong to the Church of Christ, and they 
are not only Christians who work on the 
defensive plan, but they are aggressive. 
The Presbyterians have three of their 
best preachers who were converted in 
America—Rev. Kwan Loi, Mr. Lam 
Yai and Mr. Mo Hing. They have one 
Or two others converted in America, 
who do not rank so high in their office, 
and yet who are able assistants. The 
American Board has thus far not seemed 
able to employ men in its mission, the 
principal reason being that the earnest 
Christians of the number who have re- 
turned to China had not a sufficient ed- 
ucation in Chinese to make it possible 
for them to become native preachers. 
One or two.were employed f-r a time, 
but money considerations led them 
again to San Francisco, The majority 
of the men returning to us are 


NOT ABLE TO EXPLAIN THE BIBLE 


Intelligently in the Chinese language. 
Their knowledge of the Chinese charac- 
ter (letters) is very limitéd, and a literary 
man who has studied some eight or ten 
years in the Confucian schools can easily 
put them to shame, and this in the 
minds of the Chinese is a disgrace. 
Many of the weaker Christians do not 
say anything about the Christian truth 
they have learned, because they know 
that they are not able to hold their own 
in an argument with the “schoolmen.” 
I do not know very many preachers in 
China converted abroad who did not 
have to go through a course of training 
On their return to China. I am aware 
that the Chinese in America have the 
best intention of proclaiming the gospel. 
They will tell their friends so. On the 
eve of their departure, a meeting is held 
where speeches are made tending to 
make the impression that the person or 
persons leaving for China are going to 
be self-supporting missionaries; whereas, 
when those persons come to China, they 
are 
ANYTHING BUT MISSIONARIES, 


I believe it to be entirely wrong to 
give these Chinese any such idea, I 
should be satisfied with the American 
Chinese if, on their coming home to 
China, they would live an earnest, up- 
right Christian life in the villages where 
they live; teaching their wives (a thing 
which is seldom done, as husbands 
should teach their wives), their children 
and their relatives about the salvation in 
Christ, and that would be sufficient 
missionary work during their brief stay 
of two or three years in China, Then, 
too, there ought to be an effort made on 
their part to seek all the religious instruc- 
tion they can, and visit all the neighbor- 
ing chapels to assist in keeping up the 
services. This ado over Chinese leav- 
ing for their homes, by representing to 
them what great things they may do in 
China, is in my opinion all wrong. It 
would be far better to seek to make 
them strong in the inner man than to 
give them missionary charges. I do 
not believe in any of the 


FAREWELL MEETINGS 


Of foreign missionaries, because the 
new missionaries say many things of 
which they know little or nothing, I 
am thankful I was spared any in my 
case, though I am conscious of having 
‘done one or two things which savored 
very much of the indiscretions of youth. 
At nearly all their meetings, the foreign 
missionary or the Chinese is made to 
feelthat he isa person of importance, 
whereas he is nobody at all; he has not 
even obtained his first spurs, and needs 
to commerce on a very humble plane. 
Let me be understood on this point, 
Anything that has a tendency to self- 
glorification is not of Christ. Quite a 
number of Chinese are studying in 
America with a view of preaching the 
gospel in China, but very few of them 
ever do so. 
A CASE RECALLED. 


I recall the case of a member of our 
church, who, when suddenly called to go: 
to Honolulu a few years since, at the 
request of his elder heathen brother, was 
sent home to China by the Christians 
there, that he might study for the minis- 
try. His elder brother had refused to 
support him because he became a Chris- 
tian. He was offered a position by a 
Christian gentleman to labor for the 
Chinese on the Sandwich Islands; but 
no, he desired to come home and preach 
the gospel in China. But he was not 
here long before he decided to study 
medicine. And what is true of this 
young man who is a fair Christian, is 
true of most of those who come back to 


China. Very frequently I meet men 


who tell me they want to study in a 
thenlogical school for a time, and then 
preach, but their opinion is of short 
duration. Itis like the morning cloud 
that passeth away before noon. 


TWO OR THREE OUT OF TWENTY. 


Dr. Happer of Canton, while in Amer- 
ica, secured the names of some twenty 
persons who expressed a wish to attend 
his scientific school. (I call it a scien- 
tific school instead of a distinctively 
Christian school, because that is what the 
name indicates in Chinese.) But if in 
the future he will have two og three out 
of that number who will” attend his 
school, he may consider himself fortu- 
nate. And I do not blame the Chinese 
very much in all this, though they ought 
to think well before they make any such 
promises. They forgot the condition of 
their friends at home. As soon as they 
come home they are in a sense not their 
own masters. Father and mother de- 
mand money, younger brothers demand 
money to get married, wife and children 
demand money to be fed and clothed, 
and how can they spend two or three 
years at school, supporting themselves, 
and after that only get a small stipend for 
preaching. A Chinaman may have the 
best of intentions to preach Christ be- 
fore coming home, but when he is once 
here his ideas will be quite different. He 
is not his own, but he belongs to his 
numercus relatives. 


THE LIGHT CANNOT BE HID. 


But, let me say in conclusion, that 
notwithstanding the weaknesses now and 
then exhibited by Chinese Christians 
converted in America, notwithstanding 
the feeble purpose of some in preaching 
the gospel is not carried out, still the 
American Christian Chinese do leaven 
the community where they live. Some 
may almost hide all their light, still now 
and then a gleam can be seen, and I 
hope that our American friends will not 
give up their interest in the Chinese, but 
seek in every way possible to put them 
in possession of the gospel as it is in 
Jesus. Let the isms be forgotten, and 
let him be taught more to read and un- 
derstand his Chinese Bible, and to com- 
prehend the height and depth of the love 
of God. Build them up inthe Christian 
truth, give them the strong meat of the 
gospel, teach, TEACH, TEACH them 
Jesus Christ, first, last and all between. 

HONGKONG. 


BREVITIES. 


In parts of Germany, where licenses 
are issued to inmates of houses of pros- 
titution, every woman so licensed must 
bring a certificate that she is a member 
of the established church, 


The platform of the Farmers’ Alliance 
of Minnesota, adopted at its recent con- 
vention in Minneapolis declares unequi- 
vocally against monopolies and the 
whisky ring; it condemns the attempt 
to abolish the tax on liquor, and asks for 
a law against child-labor, 


The stock of the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association, amounting 
to $50,000, has all been bought up, and 
the amount of stock will be increased 
sufficiently to make the total $75,000 or 
$100,000, 
and controlled by women. 


The bey of Tunis has ordered the 
manumission of all the Negroes in his 
dominion, by insisting that each employ- 
er shall give a certificate of freedom to 
all who are controlled by him, The 
world does indeed move, and it is grat- 
ifying to note the progress made by 
civilization. 

Thomas A. Edison proposes to make 
a venture in gold mining. He has at 
times invented appliances for separating 
and handling the metal which promise 
good results. It is announced that he 
has recently purchased 1,000 acres of 
land in the wildest part of Moore coun- 
ty, N. C., and will prospect there for 
gold. 


There are now 10,000 women enroll. 
ed on the buoks of the New York Ex- 
change for Woman’s Work, and Mrs. 
William G, Choate, the president, hopes 
to have a grand exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, and some of the energetic mem- 
bers are completing arrangements for a 
woman’s hotel, to be under the direction 
of the Exchange. Thomas A, Edison 
has informed the ladies in charge that 
he will give an electrical exhibition in 
New York, and donate all the profits to 
them, to further their plans.—The 
Watchman, Boston. 3 


When Edison had given two weeks of 
his valuable time to going up and down 
the New York elevated railroad, trying 
to discover what caused its noise, and a 
cure for it, he gave up the task. Then 
a little woman took it. She rode on the 
cars three days, was denied a place on 
the rear platform, laughed at for her 
curiosity, and politely snubbed by con- 
ductors and passengers. But she dis- 
covered what caused the noise and in- 
vented a remedy, which was patented, 
and she was paid the sum of $10,000 
and a royalty. Her name is Mary Wal- 
ton, and she lives in New York city. 


So far perfection has not been reach- 
ed with any of the smokeless powders, 
They do not keep well, and havea ten- 
dency to absorb moisture, the result be- 
ing a change in the rate of burning and 
consequent pressure in the gun. In the 
course of experimenting, however, mar- 
velous results are being obtained. In 
France a powder for small arms has 
been discovered which behaves in ex- 
actly the reverse manner from ofdinary 
rifle powder, the pressure being greater 
at the muzzle of the rifle than at the 
breech; and velocities of over 4,000 
feet per second have been obtained with 


the bullets. —Forum. 


This is exclusively owned 


‘uncompromising purpose; a plan once 


effects on the life and actions of others.’ 
ful, “Satan finds some mischief still for 


haps there is a duty lying next our hand 
undone, 
Associate Member. Though it be onlya 
word, ‘words are winged; though we know 
not where they go, we are told naught is 
lost.” 
stranger within our gates. 
sorrowful heart longs for a word of sym- 
pathy. 
will be like balm to such hearts, and 
may prove the seed that shall mature 
into golden grain, to enrich and beautify 
many lives, 

‘* A single word is a little thing, 


‘* My brother, did I hear you say, 


“WITH TRY MIGHT” (ECCLESIAS- | 
TES IX: 10.) 


BY MISS LILIAN LAMONT. 


[A paper read at the fifteenth quarterly 
convention of the Golden Gate Union of 
Y. P. 8. C. E., in the Howard-street Presby- 
terian church, San Francisco, Thursday 
evening, August 7, 1890. Miss Lamont, who 
is a member of Bethany Congregational 
church of this city, is one of the three sis- 
ters of the name who, with their mother, are 
actively engaged in work among the Chinese, 
in connection with the American Missionary 
Association, as well as in other agencies for 
the promotion of the Master’s cause.) 

It was a little niece of the poet Long- 
fellow, 1 believe, of whom he playfully 
said : 

“ When =e was good she was very, very 
ood; 

But ar she was bad she was horrid.” 

He does much less harm to the cause 
of Christ who serves the devil with a 
whole heart than the so-called Christian 
who serves the Master when it is con- 
venient, and in a half-hearted way. Oh, 
for more Sauls of Tarsus, that per- 
chance the power of God may reach 
them and transform them into Pauls. 
God’s curse upon the Laodiceans was 
not for being cold, but lukewarm, 

If we lift the veil from business life 
we find the secret of success to be, that in 
every detail the command is obeyed, 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” The late Wm. E. 
Dodge of New York, who was so well- 
known in commercial as well as relig-: 
ious circles, commenced life as an office 
boy, and became one of the most suc- 
cessful merchants in the land. While 
addressing an audience of young men in 
this city, during a visit some years ago, 
he related the following incident, which 
is well worth every man’s attention. He 
had a young man in his establishment 
who was not satisfied, and in conse- 
quence left his employ. Some years af- 
terward Mr. Dodge met him and asked 
how he was progressing. He replied, 
“Not at all; I am still a clerk, and expect 
always to be one.””’ Mr. Dodge asked if 
he would take a word of advice, and, re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, said, ‘Then 
from this time forth go to work for your 
employer as if the business were your 
own. Let his gain or loss be yours”; 
and as the result of following this ad- 
vice, he is to-day at the head of one of 
the leading business establishments in 
New York. Drew gives us this ad- 
vice: ‘Never shrink from doing any- 
thing your business calls you to, The 
man who is above his business may one 
day find his business above him.” 

In the missionary field we all admire 
such men as Taylor, Moffitt, Morrison 
and Livingstone, and we ask, “Why their 
success?” Let Stanley, in a recent letter 
from Central Africa, answer, “It is not 
because they were better men physically, 
mentally or morally, but because they 
had been educated in one thing more 
than in all others; that one thing was 
duty.” The great explorer also gives us 
a little insight into his own principle of 
work. He tells us, while he was in the 
army, his one rule as a soldier was ‘‘to 
do his duty,” and that he tried, when 
employed by others. to explore, to carry 
the same rule into operation. He tells 
us also that one. of his favorite texts is 
the one under our consideration at pres- 
ent. 

Would we like to sit at the feet of one 
of the bravest soldiers on the field of 
battle, and learn the secret of his suc- 
cess? Then listen to the words of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, while he was addressing 
the cadets at West Point, some -time be- 
fore his death. He said, ‘When I grad- 
uated and received my commission, I 
determined that I would become the 
best Second Lieutenant in the army; and 
he applied this rule to his conduct until 
he reached the pinnacle of his fame as a 
soldier. 

But, perhaps we are ready to conclude 
that these were men of genius, and were 
born for great things; but Carlyle tells us 
that “genius is simply the capacity for 


taking pains”; and Ruskin says that | 


the more he has investigated the stronger 
is his conclusion that “genius is simply 


formed and never given up; a march to 
victory or to death.” 

To you and me is the admonition, 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” Note that the pro- 
noun is in the singular number. George 
McDonald says, “God made the glow 
worm as well as the star; the light in 
both 1s divine.” If you cannot be a 
Xavier stirring the heart of Japan, you 
can be what God intends you to be. As 
Samuel Smiles says, ‘Daily experience 
shows us that.it is energetic individual- 
ism which produces. the most powerful 


How much there is for the hand to do 
and if not occupied with something use- 


idle hands to do.” 
Fellow Christian Endeavorers, per- 


Possibly, it is speaking to that 


Perhaps it is a hand-grasp for the 
It may be a 


Then accents, loving sentences, 


But a soul may be dying before your eyes 

For the lack of the comfort a word may 
bring, 

With its welcome help and glad surprise. 


I am too weak to do 
What you would have me do to-day? 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV.W.W.LOVEJOY,DD,PhD. 


‘If I could preach as some men preach, 
Or sing as some men sing; 
If I could teach as some men teach, 
It all to Christ I'd bring. 


‘© Though you can neither preach nor sing, 


Nor silver have, nor gold, 
A word of kindness you can wing 
To those without the fold. 


‘* A helping hand to one cast down 
You may in mercy reach; 
May win some jewel for the crown 
Of Him whom others preach. 


‘‘ Then for thyself seek not great things, 
Bat little things instead; 
A cup of water if one brings, 
Divides a loaf of bread, 


‘* And does it for the Master’s sake, 
Or in the Master’s love, | 
Although on earth no fame he take, 
He shall be known above.’’ 


Though it may not be in great things, 
each one should be a specialist in some 
one thing. It is largely because we do 
not recognize our duty as specialists in 
this way that we so often fail to accom- 
plish all the good that we are set to do. 
Perhaps it is in the home we have a 
place and talent that none other can fill 
or use. Let us not pass this over lightly. 
Do we not shirk many a common duty 
while thinking of some lofty service ? 
An enthusiastic young girl was express- 
ing to her companions a desire to do 
some good in the world. Her aunt, over- 
hearing her, asked if she would like an- 
gels’ work. ‘Indeed I would. May I? 
Is it possible?” ‘Do you recollect,” re- 
plied her aunt, “that an angel was sent 
from heaven to administer to Elijah’s 
need by baking a cake and giving him 
water?” Dear girls, does not the angel’s 
example give usa hint? If thesethings 
seem small, let us remember that even a 
cup of water given in His name shall 
not lose its reward. Seize the smallest 
opportunity. Thackeray tells us, in ‘*Van- 
ity Fair,” that Collinwood never saw a 
vacant place in his estate but he took an 
acorn out of his pocket and popped it 
in. So may we do with little deeds of 
kindness ; an acorn costs nothing, but it 
may sprout into a prodigious growth of 
timber, and we are told that— 
ss a deeds of kindness, little words of 

ove, 

Make this earth an Eden, like the heaven 

above.” 

Some one has said, “Opportunity has 
hair in front, behind is bald ; if you seize 
her by the forelock you may hold her, 
but if suffered to escape not even Jupiter 
himself can catch her again.” From 
Shakespeare we learn that, ‘Who seeks 
and will not take when once ’tis offered 
shall never find it more.” 

Do not despise an opportunity because 
it is clothed in humble garb. An ancient 
legend tells us that when the Saviour was 
promised to visit the earth, many made 
great preparations, hoping the lovely Be- 
ing might perchance adorn their homes. 
They watched and waited, when one 
cold day a little shivering beggar boy 
rapped at the door of one of those mag- 
nificent homes and asked alms. ‘Who 
is there? Isithe?” ‘No, only an out- 
cast wafe.” “Bid him be gone, then.” 
But as he reached the gate he was sud- 
denly transformed into an ‘Angel of 
Light,” and lo, it was the Christ himself; 
but alas, it was too late now, he had dis- 
appeared, 


Christian Endeavors, may we not 
earn the name of Christian Doers? Sir 
Philip Sidney says, ‘Doing good is the 
only certainly happy action of a man’s 
life.” Young people, do you seek pleas- 
ure? Here is the source of the greatest, 
the only lasting pleasure. In the Mas- 
ter’s name, then, ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
“Any good thing that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can.show to any human 
being, let me do it now. Let me not 
defer it, or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again,” says one. Or, as 
the Word teaches us, let us “‘work while 
it is day, for the night cometh when no 
man can work,” 

‘* Go work to-day, the Master saith; 
Waste not thy time repining; 


Fill every hour with earnest deeds 
While bright the sun is shining. 


** What though ye do not see the fruit, 
Yet still continue sowing; 
For night and day, asleep, awake, 
The grain is ever growing. 


‘* To-morrow’s work may not be yours, 
Nor yours the joy of reaping; 
Go work to-day, and leave the seed 
Safe in the Master’s keeping. 


‘** The seed shall to the harvest come, 
Though you in death are sleeping; 
Others shall reap what you have sown; 
Work on, and cease thy weeping.” 


HOLLAND, SLAVERY AND GIN,—Tur- 
key has signed the General Act of the 
Anti Slavery Conference, and Holland 
alone stands out against the will of the 
civilized world as expressed in the act 
which the representatives of fifteen 
nations have signed. It is, of course, 
expected that means will be found to 
overcome this Opposition to a great phil- 
anthropic movement, which is approved 
by the common voice of mankind. The 
united crusade against the slave trade 
will not be defeated because one little 
power insists upon her right to sell free 
gin on the Congo, 
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4 SERMON IN RHYME. 


have a friend worth loving, 

Love him. Yes, and let him know 
at you love him, ere life’s evening 

co his brow with sunset glow. 

y should good words ne’er be said 

of a friend till he is dead? 


you 


ar a song that thrills you, 
by any child of song, | 
ny Do not let the singer 


Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 


tack the joy you may impart? 
ou hear a prayer that moves you 
By its bumble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of *‘two or thee” in prayer? 


f you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 
Share them, and by kindly sharing 
Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should any one be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad? 


it a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
share it. “Tis the wise man’s saying— 
For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go; 

leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow, 


So, until its happy end, 
Your life shall never lack a friend. 
W, Hoyt. 


CAPT. POLLY’S STORY. 


Ithappened like this. We were on 
he beach playing, and there was a boat, 
slarge and strong dory that belonged to 
ny Uncle Ben, moored just inside of the 
ittle cove that lies before our house. 
The wind was very higb, blowing in 
gusts; but the day wasclear. There had 
ben a gale from what Uncle Ben calls 
he “sou’-east,” and the waves came roll- 
ing in over the reef and up against the 
rocks on the shore, sending their foam 
and spray high in the air like great foun- 
ains, 

Tom Welby and Jack Roath were 
sailors, and Lena Welby, Pearl Roath, 
and I were their sisters, and we were to 
watch for them to come home from sea. 
The sea was the cove, for we did not 
dare think of going out on the ‘ocean; 
and so we went to the high rock at the 
head of this, and climbed up co wait un- 
tilthey should pull across the narrow 
space and back. Tom and Jack pulled 
in the boat, which was to be their sbip; 
and the other shore of the cove was the 
“far country” they were to sail to, and 
bring back shells and fans and such 
hings for us. Tom was to get me a 
crepe shawl Jike Uncle Ben brought 
mother when he went to China, and Jack 
was to get Lena Welby a sandal-wood 
fan like the one Squire Brown’s wife has, 
and Pearl was to have a work-box, with 
funny Chinese figures on it and ivory 
spools inside. 

So we climbed the rock, and stood up; 
and, as we did so, Pearl cried out,— 

“Oh, there is a smack driving straight 
for the reef.” 

We all looked to where she pointed, 
and there, among the foam that combed 
along the crest of a high roller, we saw a 
vessel rushing swiftly on toward the 
rocks, | 
I knew that it was not a smack, for 
Uncle Ben had told me about ships and 
schooners and all that, and I saw the 
vessel had had three masts, though they 
rere all carried away, and that she was 
too large for a fishing craft, and then she 
lad painted ports, like a man-of-war. 

We called to the boys, and they came 
linning to the rock; and, when they saw 
he ship driving in toward the reef, they 
lenched their hands, and Tom said, as 
hough he was whispering,— 

“I wish that I was a man.” 

“What would you do, Tom?” I ask- 


His eyes flashed as he answered— ~ 

“I would try to save the people in 
‘tat ship out yonder.” 

We were more than five miles from 
he village, and Uncle Ben, and Mr. 
Roath and Mr. Welby, our nearest 
iighbors, had gone there, and our 
Mothers had all gone to the sewing so- 
“ety at the Widow Wilkin’s, back of the 
ulll, so that no one saw the ship but us; 
‘nd there, outside of the cove, and be- 
‘Ween it and the reef, was nearly a mile 
water, boiling and foaming as the 
‘dllers came tumbling in over the rock, 
“nding the whirl shoreward. 

Somehow, I felt that it would be too 

todo anything if we sent word to 
he village; and so, though I knew, be- 

‘alse Uncle Ben has told me, that there 
"8 much danger in going out through a 
I om the one rolling along the shore, 

“We can all pull oars, and there is 
Unele Ben’s boat. If the ship strikes 
_ reef, let us try to save the peo- 


As I spoke, the vessel rose, as the 
‘let rushed on the rocks, and came 
hing down on their ragged points. 
‘ could hear the sound of the rending 
‘bers and plank and the cries of those 
th ard, and the poor hull quivered in 
© shock of the’ seas that began to 
teak against and over it; and I jumped 
™the rock and ran to the boat, cry- 
‘Come, we have no time to lose.” 
he others followed me; and I had 
“just got hold of the mooring line, 
‘2 Tom was by my side, and Jack, 
yy Lena were helping me haul in 


The dory was strong, having bee 
built for rough weather 
were four oars lashed to the thwarts, 
Tom cut these loose, and then, as we 
scrambled into the boat, said :— 

“Let Polly steer. She knows the 
most about it.” 

So I took the tiller, and Tom and 
Jack shoved the boat off from the beach, 
and then they all gave way together, and 
I headed the dory for the point that kept 
the rollers out of the cove, 

It was easy pulling till we passed the 
point, for the rocks kept the seas back, 
so that they did not run high in the cove; 
but after we had passed out of this, and 
the wind and waves were unbroken, and 
the swirl of the rollers that crashed over 
the reef was about us, tumbling and 
frothing, and making what Uncle Ben 
calls an ‘ugly sea,” then we were buffet- 
ed about as though the dory was an 
egg-shell. 

But Tom said, “Keep her head to it, 
Polly,” and the girls and Jack and he 
just pulled as though they were old sail- 
ors; and their eyes shone and their faces 
were so bright and strong and determin- 
ed that I held my grasp on the tiller as 
firm as I could, and kept the dory head- 
ed toward the ship. 

It was like a whole day before we 
came anywhere near to the wreck, for 
the wind would rush with a savage fury 
and hold the boat, even though the boys 
and girls pulled with all their strength; 
and then the seas would roll in, and 
come foaming about us, and would turn 
the dory’s head this way aud that, till it 
seemed as though she was heading every 
way but the right way, 


Then Tom would say, ‘Hold her to 
it, Polly,” and they would all look so 
determined, and the girls would smile at 
me, and the boys would nod their heads, 
and little by little, between the wind 
gusts and the breaking rollers, we went 
on, and at last came under the bow of 
the vessel, where the wreck made a lee 
against the sea, and there was a bit of 
smooth water. 

There was a man standing on the 
ship’s bulwark; and when he looked 
down in the dory, and saw us, I heard 
him say :— 

*‘Why, there are none but children in 
that craft! We are saved, if the good 


‘Lord sends his angels out in a sea like 


this.”’ 
Then he called to me, and asked how 
many people I could take ashore, and I 


.answered four or five, for the wind and 


sea would be with us. And then he 
asked if I could get a light line ashore, 
and I answered yes; and a rope was let 
down from the bow, and a man, who I 
afterwards found out was the first mate 
of the ship, came down it, and three 
other sailors followed him. And, after 
they were safe, a light rope was flung to 
the mate, and then he said,— 


‘You had better let my men pull the 
oars,” but the boys and girls said no, 
And so I headed the dory for the point, 
the mate telling me to do what I thought 
was best. 

Then I gave the word to give way, and 
we were soon On the heavy seas again; 
but as we were going with them, and, as 
Uncle Ben says, “running before the 
wind,” we went rapidly toward the cove, 
and it did not take long for the dory to 
reach the point. 

As soon as we ran inside of this shel- 
ter, the sailors jumped ashore, and car- 
rying the light line to the high rock, the 
part of the shore nearest the wreck, be- 
gan hauling it on shore. We all went to 
help them, and soon a heavier rope came 
on shore, and this was made fast to a 
knob that jutted out on the land side. 
When it was secure, the mate stood up 
and swung his arms in a funny manner, 
and then the rope began to tauten, for 
they were hauling on it on board the 
wreck, 

When it was taut enough, the mate 
again swung his arms, and said to me :— 

“Now, my girl, we will use your boat 
as a life-car, and get the people ashore. 
Will you steer it, so that it will hold 
steady ?” 

Yes,” I said, 

“Will you not be afraid? Do you 
think you can bear the strain?” . 

He said this very kindly; and, before 
I could answer, Tom said: “Of course 
she can. Didn’t she steer us out, and 
we had no line?” 

“You are right, my boy, come.” And 
be took me by the arm and swung me 
into the boat, he and a sailor getting in. 


They pulled out, telling meto head 
for the line, and to tell them when we 
were near it; andI did so. Then they 
laid in the oars, fastening them so that 
they would not roll out and be lost, and 
then, taking hold of the rope, they pulled 
the boat along by that. It was much 
easier to reach the ship this way than it 
was to pull out to her, and it could be 
done in less time; and soon we had 
eight people in the boat, and were taking 
them ashore. 

They were women and children; and, 
when we left the ship, the captain said— 

‘Hurry as much as you can, for the 
ship is beginning to break up.” 

Then the men worked as though they 
were horses, and the dory was quickly at 
the rock and the sailors there helped the 
people ashore, while those in the boat 
held her so that she could not bump on 
the rock. 

Then we went rapidly back to the 
ship, making two more trips, only men 
coming ashore in these; and, when we 
were half-way back on the last trip, the 
line suddenly slackened, and the captain 
cried :— 

“She has broken up. Pull for your 
lives.” ‘Throw the line overboard and 
take the oars,” I cried; and the mate, 


and the sailors who had been pulling on | 


it, cast the rope clear, and, grasping the 
oars, began to pull with a will. 

I edged the boat*toward the point and 
away from the wreckage that came rush- 
ing in. My hand was firm on the tiller, 
and the dory ran in ahead of the splin- 
tered plank that was driving shoreward, 
and swurg into safety. 

I heard the captain say, “She is every 
inch a sailor”; and then I felt that I 
had been of some use in the world, even 
though I was only a child. 

I had seen people coming over the 
bills when we left the ship the last time; 
but it was hard work to handle the dory, 
heavily loaded as she was, with the wind 
and sea so high, and so I could not look 
away from my work. And when the 
line parted, as the ship broke up, and 
the wreckage came drifting in, it made 
my arms hurt so that thetears came to 
hold the boat right; but I clung to the 
tiller, and brought her in, though a lot 
of plank did come nearer than I like to 
see them. 

But we got safe to the beach, and, be- 
fore. I knew that he was near, Uncle 
Ben had me in his arms and mother was 
crying over me and the people were all 
gathered near; and then Uncle Ben 
said:— 

“I knew you were just the girl to glad- 
den a sailor’s heart, Captian Polly. I 
knew you were.” 

I did not think I had done so very 
much, or anything that could be called 
wonderful, yet I heard some one say that 
it would have been hard for a man to do 
it. I donot think so. Tomor Jack, 
or either Pearl or Lena, could have done 
the same; and I said so, 

Well, the people all seemed to think 
it wonderful, and the papers printed a 


‘long account of what Pearl, Lena, Tom, 


Jack, and Ihad done; and I was made 
the most of, though that was not a bit 
right, for it was Tom’s words that put 
the thought in my mind, and he should 
have the honor of it. 

The upper part of the ship had been 
broken up, but the lower bull was wedged 
in between the rocks, and held firm, 
even though the sea ran high for two 
days after she went on the reef. 

There was a lot of wreckage come 
ashore, and Uncle Ben and the men 
gathered it up for the captain, and we 
children helped. The ship was from 
China, and I know that we found a lot 
of curious things—a work-box, some 
fans of sandal-wood, and a crepe shawl 
—and then we thought of what we had 


‘been playing when the wreck drove in. 


When the sea and wind went down, 
Uncle Ben and several other men went 
out to the part of the ship that clung to 
the rocks, and rescued some bales of 
silk, and a lot of money that had been 
stowed in the run under the cabin; and 
and for this they were paid a very nice 
sum. 

When it was all done, the captain gave 
us children a present, and told us we 
could keep the curious things we had 
found. Sowe felt very glad, for the 
present was $500 in money. 

Mother thought it was too much for 
doing just what it was our duty to do; 
but the captain said it was what the pas- 
sengers had told him to do, and Uncle 
Ben said we deserved it. 

Then, some months after this, a man 
came from a large city a great way off, 
and gave us each a gold medal; and 
Uncle Ben said we were lions, though I 
do not see that we have changed a bit. 
But the man -said we had been brave, 
and that we deserved reward, so he 
brought us the medals, and our names 
were on them, and that is mine hanging 
on the wall yonder. 

Uncle Ben says I must wear it when- 
ever I goto the village, but I do not 
think I shall; for only us five have them, 
and it might make other children feel 
bad, and, if they had been in our places, 
they would have done the same. 

Uncle Ben says no; but, then, Uncle 
Ben always did think I was a clipper, as 
he puts it, as he likes Tom and Lena 
and Pearl and Jack, and will take us 
fishing any time. 

And that is how I came to be called 
Captain Polly; for all the people about 
and the folks at the village call me so. 
Even the summer visitors, who board at 
the hotel yonder, often come bere and 
ask for Captain Polly, and make me 
take them out to the reef in Uncle Ben’s 
dory; and twice they have carried Tom, 
Jack, Lena, Pearl, and I over to the 
hotel and made a party for us, and sent 
us home in their carriages. And every 
time they see me they say, “How are 
you to-day, Captain Polly ?”—Spring- 
field Republican. 


_ 


THE REVISED TESTAMENTS,—The 
Religious Herald of Hartford calls at- 
tention to the fact that it is now just 
nine years since the Revised New Testa- 
ment was published, and five years since 
the Old Testament, as_ revised, was 
printed. ‘Thus far neither has come at 
all into general use. Each has its value 
as a commentary, but for use in the pul- 
pit, as well as for ordinary reading in 
the family or by individuals, the familiar 
and flowing language of the common 
version is likely for a long time, if not 
permanently, to hold its own. Spur- 
geon’s criticism of the new Testament ver- 
sion, when it first appeared, was, ‘Strong 
in Greek, but weak in English’ ; and not 
a few most competent judges agree with 
him,” 


A Scotch dominie who had argued 
long with a female parishioner over cer- 
tain disputed religious questions, at last 
exclaimed in despair, “Its no use argu- 
ing with you any longer; you are not 
open to conviction!” Whereupon the 
irate but triumphant dame responded, “I 
am open to conviction, but just show me 
the man that can convince me!” 


him. The three decided that 


Bousehold. 


How I MAKE A CHICKEN PIE.— 
There is probably no other dish that is a 
more universal favorite than chicken pie. 
And surely its popularity 1s not unde- 
served, for when sucessfully made it is a 
delicious article of food. My own way 
of making it is as follows: Parboil a 
fat young chicken (from six to eight 
months is the best age) until perfectly 
tender. I use baking powder and 
creamy, sweet milk in making the dough 
for the crust and dumplings, as they are 
much superior to those made with sour 
milk and saleratus. Grease the sides of 
the pan in which the pie is to be baked, 
and line it with dough rolled to a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness. On the bot- 
tom of the pan put a layer of chicken, 
then a layer of dumplings, followed by 
another layer of chicken, Over this 
sprinkle black pepper and scatter some 
generous lumps of butter. If the chick- 
en was salted enough when parboiled, 
no salt need be added to the pie, but if 
not must be sprinkled in, as the pie 
loses much of its merits if it is too 
“fresh,” The last thing before putting 
the pie in the oven, add the water in 
which the chicken was boiled, and cover 
the whole top with a crust so perforated 
as to allow the steam to escape. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven, but much care 
should be given that it is neither un- 
dercooked nor overcooked. One of 
my neighbors, instead of  put- 
ting dumplings in the center, lines the 
bottom of the pan with dough. The 
former way has this advantage; it will 
not burn at the bottom, and the heat 
penetrates the pie more quickly than 
though the bottom of the pan was cover- 
ed with a thick crust.— Nellie Burns in 
Country Gentleman. 


GoosE GREASE FOR MEMBRANOUS 
Croup.—Old-fashioned remedies are 
still the hobby with raany Connecticut 
people, and they often cure where mod- 
ern therapeutics fail. Last week, in 
Bridgeport, a two-year old child was 
stricken with membranous croup. A 
physician was hastily summoned, and he 
prescribed, The child grew rapidly 
worse, and the attending physician called 
in two of his brethren to consult with 
death 
would soon result unless the operation of 
tracheotomy was resorted to, This the 
parents positively refused to allow, and 
the physicians departed, saying the child 
would die before morning. After they 
had retired several women called, and, 
with the usual femine desire to do all 
they could to help the afflicted parents, 
asked permission to try their remedies. 
It was granted, as the parents thought it 
would do no harm, as the child would 
die in a few hours anyway. The patient 
was thoroughly wrapped up in flannels, 
and his head and throat were rubbed 
with goose grease, A dose of the stuff, 
mixed with vinegar, was with difficulty 
forced down the child’s throat. In a 
short time he vomited up a large portion 
of mucous and broke up the clogging 
matter in the throat. Being placed in 
bed he soon went to sleep, and the next 
day he was playing about the house, and 
appeared to be far from dying.—New 
York Sun. | 


SALT FOR Motus.—For moths salt is 
the best exterminator. The nuns in one 
of the hospital convents have tried every- 
thing else without success, and their ex- 
perience is valuable, as they have so 
much clothing of the sick who go there, 
and strangers, when dying there, often 
leave quantities of clothing, etc. They 
had a room full of feathers, which were 
sent there for pillow-making, and they 
were in despair, as they could not exter- 
minate the moths, until they were advis- 
ed to try common salt. They sprinkled 
it around, and in a week or ten days 
were altogether rid of the moths, They 
are never troubled now, In heavy vel- 
vet carpets sweeping them with salt 
cleans and keeps them from moths, as 
particles of the salt remain in the carpet 
and corners. Salt is not hurtful to any 
one and has no bad smell, Here is 
a little hint I add, which, perhaps, every 
one does not know: For cleaning wash- 
basins, ny etc,, use the same thing, 
common dry salt. Rub a little of the 
salt with your fingers on the basin. 
Often a sort of scum is noticed in the 
basins in a marble washstand in the 
bath-room; the salt takes it off easily and 
leaves the basin shining and clean. 


ANGEL CAKE.—Beat the whites of 
eleven eggs to a stiff froth, then beat in 
two cups of granulated sugar; add an 
even teaspoonfnl of cream of tartar to 
one teacup of flour. Sift three times 
and then add to the eggs and sugar and 
stir briskly. Use a flavoring that will 
not mar the whiteness of the cake, and 
bake forty minutes in an ungreased pan 
that has never been used for any other 


purpose, 


ToMATOES,—Open a can of tomatoes 
and heat nearly to boiling point. Then 
add a tablespoonful of boiling water in 
which a small quantity of baking soda 
(or about as much as will lay on a silver 
dime) has been dissolved. Also a des- 
sertspoonful of white sugar, together with 
a tablespoonful of nice fresh butter. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. Do not 
allow to boil. 


TOMATOES AND ONIONS,—Persons 
who are fond of onions will enjoy a dish 
made as follows: slice two large onions, 
boil for about one hour or until they are 
perfectly soft. Pour off the water. Add 


a can of tomatoes prepared according to 


the above recipe, 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1890. 
R.H.M®Donald pres? FVM" Donal: 


ESTABLISHED 1863, JF 


Oldest Chartered mk 
Ail Capital Stack 


cathe Coast 4 
46 $ 1,000,000.00. 
s$ 750,000.00. 
AV.Resources$ 4. 500,000.00 


We have just added another $50,000 
to our surplus fund and thanking our 
friends aud the public for past favors 
we respectfully ask a continuance of the same, ~ 


San Francisco,CalL McDonald, Prest. 


Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST. 
OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


Telephone No, 2360, San Francisco, Cal. 


Deposits Received from $1 upwards, 


~ 


grket St., Cor. Sy 
San Francisco,California. 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may besent by registered letter, post oflice 
money order, bank draft or express. 

Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Capital sent free on application. 

The People’s Home Savings Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, protitable and satisfac- 
tory investmentot funds at good rates of intercst. 

Thankful for past favors and asking for con- 
tinuance of the same. Respectfully, 


Solumbus Waterhouse, Prest. 
REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


Va 
~ 


E-WRITER 
For Fifteen Years the Standard, 
And Conséantly Improving. 
The Remington is the embodiment of aJl 
most valuable type-writer improvements of 
recent years, and excels all machines in speed, 


durability and ease of manipulation. 


] 


[FROM PRAOTIOAL EXPERIENCE. | 
RECTOR’S STUDY, CHRIST CHURCH, 2409 MICH- 
IGAN AVE., CHICAGO, Dec. 31, 1889. 
I take pleasure in saying that I have used the 
Remington Type-writer for nearly ten vears. I 
find that I can write at nearly double the rate of 
speed that I can acquire withthe pen. During 
he period above referred to I have tried type- 
writers of different make, and have never found 
any which combined whatever good qualities 
were claimed for them with the speed to be de- 
veloped by the Remington. 
[Signed |}: CHAS. Epwp. CHENEY, 
Bishop of the Synod of Chicago, 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
8&5 FRONTST., (Nr. Market) ,San Francisco 
251 North Main St., Los Angeles. 

141 Front 8t,, Portland, Or. 


COOL MUSIC BOOKS 


No, not coo], but filled with that restful, har- 
monious, soothing music which helps one 
wonderfully to endure extremes of weather, 


hot or cold. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Piano Olassics, Vol, 1, 44 pieces; Vol. 2,°31 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces; Popular. 

ance Music, 66 pieces; Sabbath Day Music, 
88 pieces; Operatic Piano Oollection, 19 op- 
eras; Young Players’ Popular Collection, 51 
pieces; Olassic Four-Hand Oollection, 19 
duets—$1 each. Old Familiar Dances, 100 
pieces—50c. 

VOOAL, 


College Songs 82 bright melodiee—50c. Pop- 
ular Song Oollection, 87 songs; Ohoice Sacred 
Solos, 34 songs; Ohoice Sacred Solos, low voice, 
40 songs; Song Olassics,soprano or tenor, Vol.I, 
50 songs; Song Olassics. soprano or tenor, 
Vol. 2, 89 songs; Song Olassics, low voice, 47 
songs; Olassic Baritone and Bass songs, 33 
songs; Olassic Tenor Songs, 36 songs; Olassic 
Vocal Songs, 26 duets; Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, 115 songs—$1 each. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway,New York 


BOO Ss. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Religion and Fiction received as published, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles. for teachers 
and students. 


STATION ERY 


able styles. 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCOIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., 8S. F. 
(One door from Bank of Oalifornia.) 

The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the City. Board and room, $1, 
$1.26 and $1.50 perday. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white labor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


EWING MACHINE 
UPPLIES 
The Samuel Hili Company 


29 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 
Opp. Ve & Co.’s Express Office, 
AN 


4 


Franoisoo, OAL. 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Sonutheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:80 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. mw. and 
12:30 yp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 

7.30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 7:80 Pp. m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 m. 

FOURTH CHUROCH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services 
11 a. um. and 7:30P. Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Barilett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m., 


6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. m, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 

tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Fee y and Thursday, 
P. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 P. m. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION OHUROH—Broad av- 
enue, near Oapital street. Sunday: preach- 
irg by Rev. J. B, Eddie, pastor, at 7:80 p.m. 
Sunday school a 12:80 Pp. m. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Corner Sev- 

enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at8p.m. Preaching by 0. H. Broadbent at 
7:30 P. M. 

PIEROE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Bup’t. Sunday-school at 3 Pp. m. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No, 7 Mont 
gom avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA, 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Oal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 927 Temple 
s treet, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P, Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
EK. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 
NORTHERN COALIFORNIA WOMAN’S 
STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President— Mrs. M.L. Merritt, 686 Thirty- 
fourth-street, Oakland, Cal. Treasurer— 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland, Cal, Corresponding Secretary— 
Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia street, San 
Francisco. Recording Secretary — Miss 
Grace Barnard, 677 Twenty-first street, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Secretary — William Abbott, 1037 Market 
street, fan Francisco. Treasurer—Edward P. 
Flint, 328 Montgomery etreet, Fan Francisco. 
Depositary y— Geo. O. McConnell, 757 Market 
street, San Francisco. District Superintend- 
ent—Rev. John Thompeton, 1850 Franklin 
street, Oakland. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco; 
OAL. W. O. T. U. 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 

THE FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION, 

420 Post STREET. 

Thuredaj e— Visiting days to and’ 
other benevolent institutions. resident, 
Lizzie R. Story; Vice President, Harriet Jacob- 
son; Treasurer, Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary, 
Jennie B. Lambert. 


1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 
THE GENEBAL ASSOCIATION OF OALI 
FORNIA 


Meets at Santa Rosa, Tuesday, September 30th, 
at1la. mM. 


GENERAL OF WASHINGTON 
Will meet in Walla Walla Sept. 25th-28th. 


THE MID-COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Lexington Nov. 5th. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Boston and Chicago. 


Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Oongrega- 
tional House Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, 
fF uperintendent for Central and Northern Oal- 
ifornia: office, 757 Market street, San Francis- 
co, where publications are for sale, 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Bible House, Astor Place, WN. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey, 
J. B, Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Olapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern Oalifornia and 
Nevada— J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 .Montgomery 
Ave., San Francisco. Superintendent Southern 
California—Rev.J. T. Ford,Los Angeles, Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Oom ’*s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
_ Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D. 
Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., Key. F. F. Wood 
bury, D.D. Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard 
Esq. Western District Secretary—Rev. J 
E. Roy, D.D., 151 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

OALIFORNIA OHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Migs. Association. 

Rev. d. K. McLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary. i 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary— Rev. L. Oo D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth- 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Room 25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San 


AMERIOAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries— Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distrie’ Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, eorner Oa)- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President— Mrs. W. E. Hale; Seoretary-— 


Rev, Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 


| ‘*The Rookery,” Chicago. 


Congregational Directory. 
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THE PactFICc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1890, 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. | 
Ne. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
otric for one year. Tue Paocrrio is not 


but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1890. 


THE WORD ‘*LAYMAN.” 


An editorial neighbor in our city com- 
ments on the fact that two colleges have 
each called Dr. Merrill E Gates to its 
presidency, a3 an indication that the as- 
cendency of clergymen in higher educa- 
tion is diminishing. The “layman” is 
coming to the front. There is enough 
in the point to make it interesting. For- 
merly there were but the three great 
learned professions—ministry, law and 
medicine. Lawyers and doctors have 
never passed readily into the business of 
general instruction, but ministers quite 
naturally have been accustomed to pass 
from the pulpit to the teacher’s desk. 
But now the learned professicns are 
many, and among them in our modern 
life one of the very largest opportunities 
opens for those who fit themselves es- 
pecially for high positions as educators. 
It is fitting, as it is the most natural 
thing in the world, that the Presidents of 
colleges should be drawn from this class 
of men, and to an increasing extent. 

Besides, when the cffice of president 
in a college comes to be in any eminent 
degree financial or purely executive,then 
it is not strange that trustees of a literary 
institution should look round even among 
educated flour merchants,or trained civ- 
ilians, or bankers, for the men who shall 
direct its affairs. It is possible that 
there may be in some quarters some 
such feeling as leads some boards of 
trust in our State universities to leave 
out of their number citizens who happen 

tohave “Rev.” prefixed to their address. 
For when a ceitain sharp distinction 
is in the popular mind between clergy 
and laity, it is natural to infer that a per- 
son with the reverend prefix belongs 
to aclass in such sense that he cannot 
look at things as the common citizen 
does. He may be supposed to be held 
somehow in the thraldom of his cloth. 

- But this idea about a minister of relig- 
ion, however true it may have been in 
the past, or within certain sacerdotal 
communions now, should be allowed to 
cease to be. The Christian faith denies 
and repudiates this artificial, ghostly sep- 
aration between some men called clergy 
and others called laymen. A minister is 
only an ordinary citizen who has addicted 
himself to the care of a Christian con- 
gregation, at their request. It was the 
early accepted view among our fathers of 
New England that a man ceased to be a 
minister when he was no longer desired 
to serve a particular local society. If 
that were the understanding now, there 
would be quite a shrirkage in the rolls 
of our year book; and would the shrink- 
age be such a fatal loss? Something 
has been said, by the way, in these col- 
umns about the Congregational ministry, 
in the days of the standing order, con- 
ducting themselves as a sort of intellect- 
ual and spiritual aristocracy. If they did 
so conduct, and no doubt they some- 
times did, yet it was wholly inconsistent 
with their polity—more inconsistent, in- 
deed, with them than with that of some 
of their sons. At any rate, there is no 
justification for such priestly exclusive- 
ness Or assumption, and the man who, 
on the score of some service, called or- 
dination, takes a bearing which says I 
an aclergyman and you are only lay- 
mn, is very weak. As for the writer’s 
self, he has an ingrained distaste for the 
cistom, which some adopt, of a clerical 
dress. The man is more than the min- 
ister. Now, it becomes plain that there 
never was any sufficient reason why the 
head of a college should be a minister of 
religion, except that he was a man ex- 
ceptionally well qualified for such a po- 
sition. If it remains true that even now, 
and for State institutions also, ordained 
men are so commonly called to fill these 
conspicuous seats, it can only be that 
among these are found more readily than 
elsewhere the type of men who will do 
this service best. When thetype can be 
found more readily in the other educat- 
ed callings, by all means let the field of 
choice be free. When Franklin Carter 
was ordained, after his election to the 
presidency of Williams College, that did 
not change him. His fitness for the po- 
sition antedated the laying cn of hands. 
If Merrill E. Gates never shall be graced 


with the usual clerical prefix, he will still | 


be the Christian educator. Dwight L. 
Moody has shown himself of the stuff 
that build, at least, institutions of learn- 
ing, and he presides over companies of 
college boys gathered yearly at North- 
field with as much ease of control and 
power of inspiration as if somebody had 
given him a Geneva gown or an Angli- 
can surplice. He has been, probably he 
intends to remain, plain Moody. Would 
he not be so even if he were set apart by 
some council? The fact is, What is the 
right which a pastor most needs to claim 
in these days? It is the right of being 
one of the people ! 


A paper, published on the other side 
of the bay, has discussed, editorially, 
the subject which was before the Mon- 
day Clukf6n the roth of August. From 
the middle of the editorial we take this 
passage: ‘* The churches are considered 
the conservators of public morals among 
us, and if they cannot agree more nearly 
than this upon what is of moral or im- 
moral tendency, how can they expect lay- 
men and the great unchurched majority 
to see eye to eye in such matters?” The 
churches expect every intelligent man to 
think for himself. They do not wish to 
impose anything upon the public by au- 
thority alone—certainly not by human 
authority alone. ‘The churches expect 
people to accept their teachings for the 
reasonableness of them, and not simply 
because they teach them. Of that rea- 
sonableness we must ourselves, in gener- 
al, be the judges. Physicians do not 
agree, and there are different theories of 
disease, and divergent schools of medi- 
cine ; but these physicians and schools 
are the conservators of the public health. 
Are we, therefore, excusable for not car- 
ing who our doctors are, or what school 
of medicine we adopt, or what sort of 
medical practice we subject ourselves 
and our households to? There are, also, 
divers sorts of governments, and differ- 
ing schools of political economy, and 
various political parties ; and these are 
the conservators of the civic welfare; 
but have we ncthing to say about what 
sort of a government we shall live under, 
what style of political economy we pre- 
fer, what the true principles of govern- 
ment are, and what political party we 
will support? Evidently, we believe in 
the need of intelligent choice, in the right 
of private judgment, and in accepting 
little solely on the ground of authority. 
Churches and ministers differ little 
among themselves about the basis of eth- 
ics and the principles of morality. It is 
only whether some practices are immoral 
or not that they differ about. If they 
make mistakes it is our duty to correct 
them. Their differences cannot author- 
ize our eccentricities, nor justify us in 
making idiots or brutes of ourselves in 
the field of morals. — 


During the last few months two or 
three representatives of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union have been 
holding evangelical services, three Sun- 
days in the month, at the San Quentin 
prison. Of course, they have had the. 
consent. and the encouragement of the 
prison authorities; and we are, for our 
part, very grateful to them for the cour- 
tesies shown to these benevolent and 
self-sacrificing women; and we are sure 
that the general public will appreciate 
all such action in the line of the public 
service, All right-minded people can 
see that the labors of these women will 
contribute to the good order and wel- 
fare of the prison, as well as to the right 
character and better conduct of the 
prisoners whom they can _ influence. 
They have access to all of the women in 
the prison, less than thiity in all; and 
they have access to all of the men who 
wish to listen to them (six or seven bun- 
dred of them), and special access to the 
score or two who are really interested in. 
personal religion, and gather themselves 
into a kind of. Bible class. There are 
some minors, and many young men, in 
the prison, who are comparatively inno- 
cent, unhardened and unspoiled. These 
listen eagerly to the gospel, and some of 
these become, without doubt, real peni- 
tents. We wish to give our word of ap- 
proval to the gentlemen in charge of the 
prison, and our voice of cheer to the ex - 
cellent ladies who go thither on such an 
errand. This good work is done under 
the direction of Mrs, A. B. Gove, who 
is the cfficial “State Superintendent of 
Prison Work,” appointed by the State 
Organization of the W. C.T. U. All 
who desire to engage in work of this 
sort should consult with her. 


An item like this reminds us of the 
bitter and lingering power of caste in Ori- 
ental lands: ‘‘Several Hindu gentlemen, 
having accepted an invitation to dine 
with and meet De Emma Rydee and the 
Pundita Ramabai, upon whom so many 


have been ordered in consequence, by 
their caste, to undergo the ceremonies 
of purification.” Just what those cere- 
monies of purification may be it is need- 
less now to inquire. Nor do we know 
just what these particular Hindus will do 
about it. The presumption is that they 
will comply. We hope, however, that 
there will arise a band of high-caste men 
ere long, wealthy, educated and strong, 
who will break the power of caste by 
openly and persistently defying it. It is 
really too bad that such an institution as 
caste, religious and social though it be, 
should be allowed to remain a barrier in 


the way of modern civilization and Christ- 
ian progress, 


The condition of our monitcr fleet 
has come up for observation within the 
last few days on the call for an escort to 
the steamer which is to take the body of 
Captain Ericsson to Sweden. The re- 
sult is that we are informed “Oualy one 
monitor is in condition to escort Erics- 
son’s remains to sea.” There are cer- 
tainly twelve monitors in existence, Of 
the seven which are at Richmond, three 
are possibly ‘‘river worthy.” These 
vessels, which cost millions a few years 
ago, are Only fit to sell for old iron to- 
day. And thus it will be in a few years 
with war ships which are being built to- 
day at enormous expense. The cry in 
this time of peace is fora great navy. 
The ships are built and manned, and 
they sail up and down the rolling deep 
where there is no enemy, and not likely 
to be any ; and in a few years they have 
gone out of date; they are not sea- 
worthy, or “river worthy,” and are sold 
for asong. The whole thing looks like 
a very bad and foolish way of spending 
the people’s money. 


We congratulate our readers in the 
alliance of Dr. Thwing as a monthly 
New York correspondent. He has been 
a wide traveler, as well as a laborious 
worker in religious and literary circles. 
His observations on social reforms recall 
the utterance of Mazzini, the Italian re- 
former, addressed to his countrymen: 
“We seek the kingdom of God on earth, 
and to make society contribute to the 
realization of the divine idea. - Be such 
as Christ and his apostles, and you will 
conquer.” Personal influence and indi- 
vidual effort, with wisely organized en- 
deavors, are needed to stem the flood of 
sin that threatens to sweep away all that 
is distinctively Christian in all our social 
and national life. 


NOTEWORTHY.—Hardly anything is 
more noticeable in the history of sects 
than the gradual and now almost total 
elimination from modern Uaitarian 
thought and teaching of the idea of any 
special revelation made in the Scriptures. 
{t is quite pleasant for a Church which, 
like the Unitarian of to-day, prides itself 
in eliminating what it calls the legendary 
and traditional element from the Chris- 
tian faith, to call upon the traditional, 
legendary and speculative Free Masonry 
to lay the corner-store of its sacred edi- 
fice. There are associations of masons 
made up of men who do work in stone 
and brick. Would it not be more real- 
istic to invite their services? The 
Maine Farmer is responsible for the fol- 
lowimg statement: ‘‘A Massachusetts 
manufacturer, in payment of his oper- 
atives (700), gave each one a crisp ten- 
dollar bill. Each biil was marked so 
that it could be recogniz:d. The Tues- 
day following 410 of these bills had 
been deposited in the bank by the sa- 
loon keepers.” ——Dr. Cuyler says: “I 
am happy to chime in with the verdict 
that Stockbridge, Mass., village and val- 
‘ey are the lovel-est that I have ever seen 
in America.” That is saying a good deal, 
and it is said by one who has seen much, 
——If there was one corner above an- 
other where the old stock held its ground 
it was Cape Cod, but some grim prophet 
‘ells us that it is a question of time when 
the Portuguese will dominate the sandy 
strip where the Mayflower struck its an- 
chor—Provincetown, the home of the 
sailor-boy. We would suggest that 
the editors of the Independent, in the 
issue of August 7th, have shown how 
much the existing religious newspapers 
might do to supply the want of a weekly 
missionary journal—twenty columns 
direct from thirty fields. The elec- 
tion of Professor Stearns of Bangor to 
succeed Dr. Shedd of Union Seminary 
New York is significent. For, while he 
is not at all aggressively progressive in 
theology, his convictions and sympathizes 
are with those who are looking around 
them, rather than backward. 


Seven thousand persons have been em- 
ployed in getting out Mr. Stanley’s new 
bock, and more than six hundred tons of 
paper have already been used in Eng- 
land. The English edition alone requir- 


Americans look with friendly interest, 


ed 240 tons of paper. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Now that Colonel Markham of Pasa- 
dena is nominated for Governor of Cal- 
ifornia by the Republican party, it may 
interest the readers of THE PaciFic to 
know that heis a regular attendant, and 
friend, and helper of the Congregational 
church, and his wife is an estimable and 
devoted member of that church. From 
all we can learn we judge Colonel Mark- 
ham is a man worthy of respect, and in 
bis private life is above reproach. This 
is also true of General Bidwell, the can- 
didate for Governor for the Prohibition- 
ists and Americans. And besides, he 
stands before the world a confessed dis- 
ciple cf Christ—a worthy member of 
the Presbyterian church. Furthermore, 
we cannot forget that Colonel Bidwell 
stands as a representative of certain 
great principles. What does it matter to 
us as Christians whether our next gov- 
ernor comes from the northern or south- 
ern part of the State? After the candi- 
dates are all named, and the fish-horns 
are blown, ard the tar barrels burned, 
we, as patriots, desire to ask which of 
the candidates cannot be bought or in- 
timidated by the liquor power, but de- 
sires the saloon’s overthrow ? 

What parties or candidates are in sym- 
pathy with that mighty providential 
movement for the suppression of the li- 
quor traffic, which not only reaches from 
ocean to ocean, but is felt in Great Brit- 
ain, Norway and Sweden, Germany and 
other countries? What is to be the is- 
sue of this uniform low-license measure 
which is to be urged upon, and demand- 
ed of, our next legislature? Will the 
enemies find tools enough so that they 
can overthrow local self-government and 
force liquor against the people’s will into 
fifty cities and towns where it is now 
prohibited? All Christians must ad- 
mit that we should meet as nobly, and 
deal as heroically, with the supreme is- 
sues of to-day as the anti-slavery worthies 
did before us. We have no right to 
dodge moral questions, or leave public 
sentiment to be moulded, or public pol- 
icy to be shaped, by the Liquor Associ- 
ation. Compared with these great 
moral issues now at stake in California, 
the question of the mere ascendancy of 
this party or that, or the clutching of the 
spoils of office, is an impertinence, In 
God’s clear light, questions of conscience 
and of patriotism, and of the public 
weal, make mere party success seem 
well-nigh contemptible. 

We had the pleasure recently of an in- 

terview with President C. G. Baldwin of 
Pomona College. He is already busily 
at work looking up new pupils, and 
studying into the problems of the new 
administration. He is assured that the 
coming Freshman class will open with 
from fifteen to eighteen scholars. To 
have the first college class so large must 
be specially gratifying to all the friends 
of Pomona. 
- The Claremont College building is 
being put in good repair. Superintend- 
ent J. F. Ford has just let the contract 
for a new house at Claremont, where 
sometime he may reside, when he may 
wish to escape the dust and din of the 
city, and “the care of all the churches.’’ 
Professor Brannan and wife, from Grin- 
nell College, will next term begin their 
work as music teachers of Pomona Col- 
lege. They will occupy Mr. Ford’s 
country residence. The outlook for 
Pomona is more rose-tinted than ever 
before, and prospective students should 
make a note of it. 

Dr. Cantine, pastor of the Fort-street 
Methodist church, has just returned from 
a three-months tour in Europe. 

Colonel Bain, “the silver-tongued ora- 
tor from Kentucky,” recently delivered in 
Los Angeles his lecture “Among the 
Masses,” and raised $131 for the W. C. 
T. U. 

Rev. G. A. Rawson of the Vernon 
church, Los Angeles, has just sent to 
Rev. E. S. Williams, Minneapolis, in the 
neighborhood of one hundred orange- 
wood canes. These were collected by 
the children of his Sunday-school—one 
girl bringing fifty. The canes are to be 
sold to get money to help pay for the 
Pico Hights Congregational parsonage. 
Keep the ball a-rolling. No objection 
will be raised if the children of other 
parishes assistin this good work. Mrs, 
Rawson, the pastor’s wife, is now in 
New York caring for a daughter who is 
seriously if not dangerously ill. 


We have been having a printer’s strike 
in this city. The publishers of the four 
daily newspapers bad a conference with 
their compositors—members of the 
T) pographical Union—-and asked them to 
reduce their wages ten per cent. from 
boom prices. The compositors rejected 
this request, and demanded that the pub- 
lishers should within twenty-four hours 
sign a contract to pay the -present scale 
of prices for one year. This peremptoy 
demand was refused. The printers then 
struck, supposing that the newspaper 
men would be at their mercy. Instead 
of this, the Times and the Herald, the 
leading papers of the city, have dis- 
pensed with the services of their former 
employees altogether, who now are try- 
ing to boycott the newspapers. With a 
little less arbitrariness and a little more 
consideration for the golden rule, all this 
fusilade of strife and bitterness might 
have been avoided. 

Though it is the dry season of the 
year, and real estate is supposed to move 
rather slowly, yet there was a handsome 
sale of a water right by William D 
Gould, a prominent Prohibitionist of this 
city. Some three years ago he bought 
about eighty acres of land in the Arroyo 
Seco, at the base of the Sicrra Madre 
mountains, for $1,800. The land is 
above the romantic place called the 


parties. He has just sold this land to 
the La Sierra Water Company for the 
nice sum of $24,000. The politicians 
should make a note of this sale, for it 
shows that water investments pay as well 
as outlays for beer and whisky. This 
purchase gives the company possession 
of a very valuable piece of property. 
It is in the opinion of consulting engl- 


that great system of projected water 
works, which will reach to Los Angeles 
to the ocean. 

Mrs. Drane, who has done so much 
to create and to carry forward the News- 
boy’s Home inthis city, is sick from 
overwork, and is at present recruiting at 
Santa Monica. W.A. JAMES. 

Los ANGELES, August 16, 1890. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


last week accounts for the failure to send 
you my weekly letter. But the reader 
may be benefited by a rest sometimes, 
as well as the writer. 

Last Sabbath was spent at Tiog2, a 
point on the ocean beach about seven 
miles north of Cape Hancock, at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, and one 
hundred and thirty miles from Portland. 
This beach is a beautiful level stretch of 
more than twenty miles without a break, 
and for the first five miles is lined with 
cosy cottages, owned mainly by people 
living in Portland. In addition, there 
are three good-sized hotels—Seaview, 
Long Beach and Hotel Tioga. This is 
the first season for the latter, it having 
been completed just in time for the 
summer’s business. It is the best-kept 
house on the beach, and is in the midst 
of most beautiful surroundings; besides, 
its management have some regard for the 
Sabbath. Furthermore, no liquor is sold 
on the premises, nor in the immediate 
vicinity, and I am credibly informed it 
will not be permitted hereafter. This 
point may be reached in one day from 
Portland—by steamer to Astoria one 
bundred and ten miles, then across the 
Columbia river to Ilwais, a distance of 
fifieen miles, and then five miles by a 
narrow-gauge railroad, which goes on 
about twenty miles further and termin- 
ates at Sealand, on Shoalwater bay. The 
opportunity for surf-bathing here is ex- 
cellent; then razor clams and crabs 
abound, and can be had for the taking; 
then, again, an ahundance of oysters 
from Shoalwater bay, but a few miles 
distant, may be had at small cost. There 
are a number of farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, from whom a plentiful supply 
of fresh meats, milk and vegetables may 
be obtaired. So, on the whole, this is a 
good place for a summer campaign of 
restfulness and reflection, with good liv- 
ing at reasonable cost thrown in. 

Last Sunday Rev. John W. Harding, 
D.D., who has been a pastor at Long- 
meadow, Mass., since 1850, preached 
for us in a very acceptable way. 

Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, 
New York, was in our city a short time 
since, and remained a few days. He 
was much pleased with what he saw, and 
it is likely that be will be in this placea 
month or more, a year from now. He 
was earnestly invited to preach, but de- 
clined. He was ill part of the time he 
was bere. This prevented friends from 
taking him about as much as they would 
have liked. 

The Oregon Press Association met 
here during the week and closed its la- 
bors after three days’ business and sight- 
seeing. This is one of the most import- 
ant organizations in the State, seventy- 
five newspapers were represented by one 
hundred and nineteen editors and pub- 
lishers. All discussions were of a high 
character, whether relating to the tempo- 
ral or moral advancement of our common- 
wealih, and the responsibility that was 
realiz:d as resting upon them by the 
ladies and gentlemen composing this 
body was extremely gratifying. The 
citizens of Portland entertained the As- 
sociation most royally at the Hotel Port- 
land. The general management of the 
whole affair was in the hands of the en- 
tertainment committee, Messrs. Edward 
Casey, L. Samuel and E. W. Allen, who 
were indefatigable in their efforts to make 
the occasion an agreeable one. Their 
success was most pronounced at all 
points, and everything went off without 
a jar, save a narrow escape froma ser- 
ious railway accident occurring on one of 
the excursions out of the city, thus sepa- 
rating some of the members of the 
Association from each other for a few 
hours. 

Since Rev. Daniel Staver resigned 
from his pastoral work at Forest Grove, 
he has begun the special home mission 
work to which such a vigorous impulse 
was given at the Association meeting at 
Salem, in June. About ten days ago he 
went into Tillamook county, directly 
west of this city, bordering on the coast. 
This county, up to this time, ‘has but lit- 
tle, if any religious privileges; and I be- 
lieve that I am speaking the truth when 
[ say that there is not a single church 
building oy its boundaries, and church 
services of any kind are rare, in- 
deed. 

_ While the county is rouzh and broken 
in Many respects, it already has consid- 
erable population; and by reason of its 
good timber and good soil, and its being 
unusually well adapted to dairying and 
stock farming, it is destined in a few 
years to be an imporiant region. The 
time for laying foundations is at hand, 
and Mr. Staver’s visit there is not one 
whit too soon. 

Rev. A. Rogers will preach his fare- 
well sermon to the congregation at Cor- 
vallis today. The work is in good con- 
dition there. Four persons were received 


“Devil’s Gate,” so often visited by picnic | 


neers the best place for the initiation of 


Absence from the city a portion of 


Rev. C. L. Corwin, of the Salem 
church, filled the pulpit of the Firy 
church to-day. His subject was “Th, 
Oaly True God,” taking John xyij- 

« And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God,” as hi; 
text. 

President J. F. and Mrs. Ellis haye 
been spending a part of their vacation 
at Bay Center, Washington, and vicinity, 
It was the intention of Mrs. Ellis to haye 
gone to Boston to attend the Grand Ar- 
my meeting receatly held there, as gq 
representative of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps of Oregon, she being the execy. 
tive officer of that body. But ill health 
prevented, and she was reluctantly com- 
pelled to give up what would have been 
a great treat to her. 

Notwithstanding so many are away 
from home on their annual vacation, 
there were 135 present at Sunday-schoo| 
at the First church last Sunday. 

The work at Scappoose is again pro- 
gressing favorably, a minister having been 
secured for that field. 

The annual meeting of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be held in this city, 
beginning September 24th. The Execu. 
tive Committee has been arranging for 
this meeting for some little time, and 
their purpose is to make it the best meet. 
ing ever held by this body. Mr. Vernon 
N. Johnson, the traveling Secretary, has 
been confined to the hospital at Vancou- 
ver, B. C., for more than two weeks with 
an attack of malarial fever. It is un- 
derstood that he is slowly improving, and 
it is hoped that he will soon be able to 
attend to his accustomed duties. 

August roth. Geo. H. Himes. 


LETTER FROM REY. H. L. HAM- 
MOND. 


{Many of the readersof Tue Paciric 
will remember the writer of the follow- 
ing letter, who visited their State not long 
ago. They will be interested in its con- 
tents. Mr. Hammond did good service 
in preventing the proposed Japanese sur- 
render of our polity. J.C. HJ 
Dear Brother Holbrook: I have 
been much pleased to receive lately some 
copies of THE Paciric from you. I am 
glad to learn that Dr. Green of Japan 
disclaims the purpose to revive the Jap- 
anese plan of union, but am surprised at 
his repetition of the opinion that the 
plan did not sacrifice any Congregational 
principle. Yet I long ago discovered 
that a birth and education in New Eng- 
land did not necessarily make a Congre- 
gationalist. It needed some experience 
in fighting for rights and principles in 
the West to make a man a truly intel- 
ligent Congregationalist. What we have 
had to struggle for we prize. What we 
have inherited is often undervalued. I 
heard a lecture the other day from a 
rich Methodist, who is much enlisted in 
foreign missions, has traveled around 
the world, and at his own expense has 
prepared the largest, best missionary 
maps I bave ever seen; probably the 
largest and completest ever made. In 
speaking of Japan, however, he assumed 
that the missionaries of the American 
Board would have accepted that plan. 
The lecture was given to the Chicago 
Ministers’ Union—a very interesting, 
stimulating lecture, on the whole. But it 
seemed to me rather out of place for a 
Methodist to advise us in matters touch- 
ing Our own polity, and proof of great 
magnanimity (or else stupidity) on our 
part that we took it all so meekly. It 
has rather come to be assumed that we 
have few rights that other denominations 
are bound to respect. The lecturer is 
a Mr. Blackman of Oak Park, and I un- 
derstand he is to have his maps at Min- 
neapolis at the American Board, and 
probably will repeat his lecture. I am 
very sure a Corgregational lecturer be- 
fore a Methodist audience, who should 
advise the M. E. Church to give up its 
missions another denomination, would 
not be heard patiently. 
My own health continues good, to the 
surprise of all who saw or heard from 
me just one year ago. Have written and 
published a new study on the “Saving 
Change” since my recovery. Think | 
have sent you a copy. Have also writ- 
ten an article, which I have sent to the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, by request, for ex- 
amination, It has passed muster with 
one of the editors, and awaits the in- 
spection of ihe other, who is now ab- 
sent. So, I am trying to work a little 
still. If I had the assurance that I could 
triumph over the infirmities of age as 
well as you, I should be willing to live as 
long as you have. Yours truly, 
Evanston, Ill. H. L. HAMMOND. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, August 7th. 

Letters were presented and referred 
to the Committee on Versions, from the 
Protestant missionaries in the City of 
Mexico, urging that Mr, Pratt be con- 
tinued in service until the Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bible is complete, and ex- 
pressing their high appreciation of the 
work he has already accomplished; and 
also from Messrs. C. W. Mateer, Jobo 
C. Gibson, and David Hill, representing 
the three Executive -Committees 4P- 
pointed by the Missionary Conference at 
Shanghai, commending to the favor of 
the Society the measures recently inaug- 
urated for the production of a stand- 
ard Bible for common use throughout 
China. 
On recommendation of the Commit 
tee on Distribution, grants of books 
were made to auxiliary societies, mS 
sion churches, and individuals, amount- 


into the church two weeks ago. | 


ing in the aggregate to about $6,269. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The last Monday Club was very| 


largely attended. Every chair was taken, 

and many could not get into the room. 
Rev. Dr. Meredith had been invited to 
‘ye an account of bis work in Brooklyn. 
He was present,and addressed the meet- 

ing and answered many questions, to the 
reat interest of all. 

Some allusions had been madetoa 
former visit to this city, and to his army 
life, He said that he did sail into this 
port in 1854 on the Flying Cloud, and 
left on the same ship; he was in the 
Union army, but now he was to talk of 
his work as a soldier of the Lord. That 
which interests us, and which we are 
trying to do in Brooklyn, is what inter- 
ests you, and what you want to do here 
in San Francisco. The work needed 
and the difficulties to be encountered are 
similar in all large cities. People should 
support churches near their own homes, 
We should mass in large churches, and 
then establish branches, not missions ; 
that name should never be used in con- 
nection with our city work. No city 
missionary society can take the place of 
the Church of God. 

Tompkins - avenue Congregational 
church, of which I am pastor, will seat 
2,158 people. The rent of the highest 
pews of six seats is $125 a year; of five 
seats, $110; of four seats, $100. Many 
pews rent from $40 to $60 a year, 
many for $25, and lots of them for $5 
ayear, There are not thirty single sit- 
tings unrented in the house. We re- 
ceive from $25,000 to $26,000 a year 
from pew rent. This money pays our 
own church expenses, and the expense 
of our work outside in the city. We 
have a German branch one and a quar- 
ter miles away, where the Sabbath-school 
averages 1,300, There is an assistant 
pastor, but the members join our church, 
and I am the pastor of the branch. We 
have 1,700 church members. We will 
build another chapel for another branch 
this fall. ‘These branch churches are 
never expected to be self-supporting. 
From the character of the neighborhood 
they cannot be. In the German branch 
150 will be a good number at the church 
service, but while they will not come to 
the service, they will send their children 
to the Sabbath-school. I want not only 
to establish these different branch- 
es, but alsoto get the lots and put up 
the buildings, and start out a self-sup- 
porting church in some locality every 


I think we have the best Sunday- 
school building in the world. It bas 
22 distinct. Bible-class rooms and other 
rooms needed for different departments, 
and they all can be thrown together 
making one audience in sight of the 
platform. We have organized a Young 
Men’s League, and have a reading-room 
I have 16 dea- 
cons and 16 deaconesses. I divide the 
parish into six‘een districts, and give a 
district to a deacon and deaconess, and 
associate with them one or more mem- 
bers who live in the district. 

Thus I learn of the wants of my par- 
ish. We meet once a month and hear 
reports, and thus the whole committee 
learn of the condition of the entire par- 
ish. I divide the pews of the church in- 
to 40 sections, and assign one or more 
members to each section as an outlook 
committee, Their duty is to get ac- 
quainted with all the occupants, and to 
make them-_acquainted with each other. 

We use the weekly offering envelope 


system only for benevolence. We make |} 


no special collections. We gave to ben- 
evolent objects last year $19,000. 

Our prayer meeting chapel seats 800, 
and is usually well filled, but the meet- 


‘ing 1s not all I want to make it. 


Every Tuesday night I teach the Sun- 
day-school lesson in Brocklyn. The 
class fills the church where it meets. 

We have no extra meetings. Since Sep- 
tember 8th, 1887, I bave received 400 
members on confession. No more evan- 
gelists fcr me. I have personal work 
with the man at the head of the few, and 
get him, 

We have no paid Sunday-school su- 
perintendent. 

When I was a pastor in Springfield, 
Mass., I found my teachers were teach- 
ing twaddle. I started a teacher’s meet- 
ing in my own church, and it was a fail- 
ure. Then I tried to get up a meeting 
for the city; I advertised it, and gota 
meeting of twenty-five which ran down 
to fifteen. But after a while we got a-go- 
ing and had a class of five hundred. In 
Boston I taught a class in Wesleyan Hall 
of fifty or sixty; then we went into the 
Meonain and had eight hundred; then 
to Park-street vestry, and were crowded 
out; then toa Baptist church with 1,200; 
and then to Fremont Temple, for eight 
years, Don’t give a lecture to the class; 
make it conversational; get them to ask 
and answer questions. Begin by asking 
questions which all can answer. ‘Where 
was Jesus born?” Some one answers, ‘‘In 
Bethlehem,” “Where was it ?” Fifteen or 
twenty answer. 
you who can tell where Jesus was born ?” 

en I got an answer from the house. 
Something like this breaks the ice, then 
we get at it. Allow no wrangling. 
Every word spoken in the house must be 
addressed to me. I get wonderful light 
On the passages studied from the ques- 
a asked and answered by plain peo- 

e, 
_ If I have bad success in Bible teach- 
ing and preaching, it is because I have 
used the Bible as a practical book. 1 
Waste no time in theological controversy. 

The Club voted hearty thanks to Dr.. 
Meredith for his exceedingly interesting 
address, 


‘‘Are there no one of |. 


| 


; Rev, John H. J. Rice will open the 
discussion next week. Subject, “*The 
Gospel and Church Membership.” 


A meeting of the Congregational Club 
of San Francisco will be held with the 
First church of Oakland on Tuesday 
evening, August 26th, as a reception to 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith. Dinner will 


be served at 6 o’clock in the chapel. All 


are invited tocome to dinner. Tickets 
for two, $1.50; single tickets, $1, 


The audiences in the Jewish Temple 
last Sabbath to hear Dr. Meredith were 
larger than on previous Sabbaths, large 
as they then had been. Our people like 
to hear this man, who talks without note, 
very simply, but very earnestly. Next 
Sabbath there will be no service in the 
morning, but in the evening Dr, Mere- 
dith will preach in the Temple. In the 
morning he will be in the First church, 
Oakland. 


Bethany church is closed for repairs, 
and Dr. Pond spent the day at Petaluma. 
In the morning he heard an ‘excellent 
sermon from Pastor Bates; at night the 
fourteenth anniversary of the Chinese 
Mission was held. 


Rev. H. H. Cole preached in the 
Third church in this city. 


Rev. Dr. Benton addressed the meet- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Oakland, 
in the afternoon. 


Revs. Scudder of Alameda and Cooke 
of Golden Gate exchanged last Sabbath. 


Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams preached in 
the Welsh Presbyterian church in Oak- 
land. | 


Rev. I. F. Tobey was at Lcs Guilicos 
and Glen Ellen last Sabbath. 


The opening exercises and chapel ded- 
ication of the Old People’s Home, cor- 
ner Pine and Pierce streets, will be on 
Friday, August 22, 1890, at 11 A. M. 
Rev. Dr, J. A. Benton will deliver a brief 
address. 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt organized a Sab- 
bath-school of thirty-six members at 
Black Diamond. 


Rev. Dr. Warren spent the day at 
Napa. Eight persons were added to the 
church; a council of recognition has 
been called to meet on September 4th. 


Rev. D, F. Taylor has supplied the 
Union church at San Lorenzo for the 
last two Sabbaths. 


The Benicia New Era speaks highly 
of the ministrations of Rev, E. F. Dins- 
more, and says that the attendance at 
the church is very large on Sunday 
evenings. The excellent advice is given 
to those who do not go elsewhere to hear 
his Sunday evening discourses. 


Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith was robbed 
of $50 in money and the gold watch 
presented by bis Bible class during a re- 
cent visit to Omaha. 


Rev. M.T.Lamb, late of Utab, deliver- 
ed a lecture in the Congregational church 
at San Jose, on Sabbath evening, on 
‘The Mormons and Their Bible.” Mr. 
Lamb is the author of a book on this 
subject, and as a lectufer has awakened 
much interest on the Pacific Coast. 


Dear Paciric: We wish through 
your columns to thank Mr. John H. 
Kemp and other young people of Ply- 
mouth church for the very interesting 
programme they rendered here on Fri- 
day evening last. The net results of the 
antertainment are about $44, which is to 
be applied to the improvement of the 
church building. On behalf of the La- 
dies’ Aid Society, Mrs. A. E. WALSH, 

Union Congregational Church, Osean 
View, Aug. 18, 1890, 


EASTERN. 


During the past year sixty seven have 
been added to the church at Creston, Ia. 


_ A new house of worship is going up 
for the church in Wilcox, Neb. 


The First church of Kansas City will 
soon occupy part of its new house. 


A-new church of sixty members has 
been organized at Merritts Landing, 
Wis. 

Georgia reports one hundred and 
thousand colored members 
in its Sunday-schools.. 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the Congregation- 
al cturches have increased from three 
in 1860 to thirteen in 1890. 


A German church of forty members 
was Organized, July 27:h, at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Rev. C. W. Wurrschmidt will be 
the pastor. 

The midsummer communion season 
at the Pilgrim Congregational church, 
Harlem, was made memorable by the 
reception of forty-one new members. 
Twenty-seven of these united on confes- 
sion, and among them was one Swede 
and a Spaniard. Since January rst one 
hundred and forty-eight persons have 
joined this church. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


Baptist. —The new house in course of 

erection for Grace Baptist church, Phila- 
delphia, is of stone, 107x150 feet; will 
seat 4,210; cost, furnished, about 
$200,000, 
Arrican M. E. Cuurcn —The an- 
nual conference of this Church was in 
session in the church on Powell street 
last week, and closed on Monday. Bish- 
op Grant of San Antonio, Texas, pre- 
sided. 

SwEDENBORGIAN.—The Pacific Coast 
New Church Association has been in 
session this week in their church on 
O’Farrel street, near Taylor. The prop- 
osition to allow ministers to be members 
of the Association by virtue of their 
office was voted down. They must be 
elected delegates to be members. 


-Baptist.—Last Sunday afternoon a 


new house of worship for Emmanu El 


church, on Bartlett street, near Twenty- 
third street, was dedicated. The build- 
ing is 55x114 feet, and has cost $27,000. 
The rooms for social and Sunday-school 
purposes are on the first floor. The au- 
ditorium is on the second. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: It really looks as if 
we were to have a parsonage at Grove- 
land. The little Home Missionary 
church is not large, nor financially strong, 
but they are gradually learning that 
“whatever ought to be done, by the bless- 
ing of God and the co-operation of the 
good,can be done.” They have never had 
a resident minister, but Superintendent 
Morley told them if they would build a 
parsonage the Home Missionary Society 
would aid them to secure Rev. James 
McPherson, who now resides at Hopkins 
and gives half his time to Groveland 
Park. There has been much discussion 
as to locality, and doubts have been free- 
ly expressed if a scattered community of 
diverse interests could combine, even for 
sO important a gain as a minister’s home 
among them. In this emergency S. C. 
Gall, Esq, a very liberal gentleman of 
Minneapolis, who has made his summer 
home here for a score of years, offered 
either to give seven acres near his cot- 
tage, or to purchasetwo and a half acres 
adjoining the church lot of one acre, 
and deed them to the church on condi- 
tion that a parsonage be built. He was 
willing to pay something for his theory 
that a church and a parsonage and a 
minister make property more valuable in 
all the neighborhood. He believes in 
the dignity of a scholar’s labor, and that 
a pastor will gain health and influence 
among a farming community by holding 
a fair glebe, and cultivating a garden, 
and caring kindly for a horse and cow. 


Perhaps something may be learned by 
the method taken to secure full and 
hearty unanimity. This parson had a 
chance to practice a little of his own 
preaching, for his choice place got the 
fewest votes of any; but he kept bis word 
to help just as heartily in one place as 
in another. The little church, by vote, 
on Sunday morning invited every one 
present and interested to share in the 
voting. One situation had seven votes 
in favor, and four against. Another, 
nine in favor and three against it. The 
next, fifteen in favor and four against. 
For the first offer of our generous friend 
there were twenty votes in favor and 
none against. This’ vote was formally 
made unanimous, When, on the next 
Sabbath, his interest in the work had 
grown, and his mature conviction fa- 
vored the location by the church, al- 
though it cost him considerable outlay of 
cash, the grateful congregation were ready 
to vote for that, rescinding the former 
vote, and ratified their vote by subscrip- 
tions of $400 This will not do the 
work, but it will make a beginning. I 
have written it out in the hope that other 
city friends may glorify vacations by do- 
ing substantial kindness to some country 
neighborhood, and to illustrate the fact 
that the good Congregational way, the 
“sanctified common sense” method of 
full discussion, time for consideration, 
and giving every vote its weight, will 
often bring substantial harmony, and pro- 
mote the common good. Whetker we 
shall have to depend upon the Union for 
a loan or not I donot know, It has 
been, on the whole, a pleasant knitting 
work for a month’s vacation, 


How many places on the Pacific Coast 
might be lovingly led to like blessed sac- 
rifice and helpfulness, How. unworthy 
impatience and despondency seem in a 
King’s servant—called to be a son. 


The path from here to San Diego 
which our happy feet have trod seems 
now a line of light and love. From 
Oceanside has come a box of beautiful 
sea moss work, the gift of skillful hands 
and loving young hearts. Sco. a half- 
barrel of shells will follow, whicb, with a 
bundle of canes from Vernon, may some 
kindly hearts be found to purchase, as 
did the Palermo friends the Chinaman’s 
cake. When all the families, the folks 
of acommunity, undertake for a church, 
it will move on to a deserved prosperity. 


Last.year, August 14th, I stood under 
at ee, on my own land, on which were 
four plump young partridges. Three 
eager boys were with me, and three ea- 
ger dogs yelped at the safe but unsus- 
pecting birds. ‘Shoot, Mr, Williams! 
It is on your own land. No one will 
know it.” It was a temptation, for by 
daylight next morning we were likely to 
be raided by hunters from the city, and 
reminded that August 15th the game law 
expired. ‘Boys, if we have a game law 
it is better to keep it. I think we wont 
shoot until to-morrow.” Odnae of my lit- 
tle friends got up early and shot a fine 
bag of birds the next day, while I went 
away by train for more. I was reminded 
of it to-day, while at my desk, by seeing 
six fat young mallards in such a bunch 
that one shot from my window might 
have brought them all to my table ; but 
it will be unlawful this year until the 
zoth. Who says, ‘Prohibition does 
not prohibit”? I am prohibited from 
shooting game until August zotb, and I 
obey. I did not always stop for law in 
early days, but gathered unripe chickens, 
as my near neighbors did, But I was 
convicted in the court of my own con- 
science, converted and stopped. I real- 
ize the educational power of law. Now 
my example is right. I have persuaded 
many others to keep the law, which is a 
fair one. How much better I feel! 
/-Who would remain a poacher when he 
might be a son on the King’s domain? 
‘The law is our school-master to bring 


us to Christ.” Hallelujib, what a Sav- 


becoming a serious business to this great 
city and the State of Illinois. 
islature has met in special session on 
account of it, passed the necessary acts 
almost unanimously, and- the people 
will vote, without a ripple of opposition, 
to adopt the amendments to the State 
Constitution, which will give this city 
and the local directory all the legal pow- 
ers needed. The site will be beautiful 
and healthy—Lake Michigan charming 
the eye, and its breezes invigorating with 
their purity, The little local friction by 
“Weet-siders” and in the City Council 
will soon subside, and the responsible 
corporation in charge of the Columbian 
Exposition will have hearty support of 
all the interests in the city, State and 
nation. 
meets September 15th—earlier than in- 
tended—and all preliminaries will then 
be determined, to get “right down to 
business” with a Director General com- 
missioned. Your Governor is warmly 
commended for putting California in the 
fore-front of the forming lines. 


are awake to the great opportunity for 
advancing the right and curbing the 
wrong. Remembering the Sabbath day, 
or seeing its prostitution to an unholy 
demand, is already a vital issue needing 
the prayers, voices and votes of all lov- 
ers of pure American institutions. 
ter no fair at all than to see the world 
trampling under foot the great distinctive 
glory of America’s Sabbath. Let all in- 
sist that the precedent, grandly estab- 
lished at Philadelphia, in 1876, shall be 


adjourn from London, to gather in 1893 


skill and voice will then start round the 


that he is on the ground to abide until 


themselves felt, even to the quashing of 


counsels of the “Divine Healing” con- 
vocation. He easily came to the front, and 


for a world’s convocation here in 1893 
open his campaign in this great city. 


deem it from its corruption, vice and dia- 
bolism. 


their flocks, Many noted names are ad- 
vertised as “supplies.” 
summer is manifest in the churches, as 
in the marts of trade. 


are growing in the West. 
against “original package” saloons is 
heartily endorsed, without any noteworthy 
dissent. 
ring Sea letters have brought new lustre } 
to his knightly plumes, as well as popu- 
larity and honor to the administration. 


Commission & Purchasing Agent 


Rooms 46 and 48 


of. Life and fire insurance ¢ ffected. 


Book keeping, Shorthand, Typs-Writirg. Pen- 
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= 
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320 SAN FRANCISCO. 
Life Scholarship, $75. 

A. BO BINSON, M, A., President 


iour to make even the sports of the field 
bright with his smile ! 
| Epwin S. WILLIAMS. 
Box 464, MINNEAPOLIs. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
The World’s Fair is 


Dear PACcIFIc: 


The leg- 


The . National Commission 


Religious and philanthrophic bodies 


Bet- 


unwaveringly maintained. 

Great international gatherings of every 
interest and profession are being planned. 
Pan-Congregationalism, very likely, will 


where the thought of the whole world 
will center, 

Special evangelistic work to empha- 
size to* every nation represented ‘the 
demonstration of the Spirit,” with his 
power over men, is already talked. It is 
not too much to expect that D.L. Moody’s 


world. 
Your Dr. J. A. Dowie has announced 


the World’s Fair is over. He and his 
wife came two weeks ago to Western 
Springs Camp— near Chicagc—-and made 


some errors which were disturbing the 


was added to the committee to prepare 
After a month at Minneapolis, he will 


Nothing less than Divine Power can re- 


The pastors generally are away from 
The inertia of 


The President and Secretary Blaine 
The law 


Blaine’s reciprocity and Beb- 


George Augustus Sala is said to re- 
ceive $10,000 a year for dictating four ed- 
itorials a week forthe London Daily 
Telegraph. 


B. NICOLL, 


GENERAL 


(Late of 816 Market St.) 


Phelan Building, 


M\EKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Commissions of al! descriptions «xecuted. 
Properties sold, let, exchanged or taken care 


manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


The Samuel Hill Company 
Opp. Wells, Fargc & Oo.’s Express Office, 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


| TYPE WRITER 


» THE WORLD’ 


29 NEW MONTGOMERY STRE&T, 


San Franorsoo, OAt. 


MABE CO... 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BRUSHES, BROOMS, SPONGES, 


CHAMOIS SKINS, WOODEN WARE, ETO. 
411 Sacramento St., 
Bet. Battery and Sansame, San 


ROBERTS, ™ 


10 POST ST.— Basement, 


PRINTS 


ENDORSEMENT OF MR. GEO, C, M’CONNELL, 


@e eee eee eee ee en eee ee 


As Representing the Business Interests Of 


Congregational Sunday-school and Publishiog Society 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST : 


We, the undersigned, interested 


in the maintenance of a Depository 


for the sale of the issues of the Congregational Sunday-school and Pab-e 


lishing Society, desiring that better 


facilities be secured for promoting 


the busimess of the Society on the Pacific Coast, and recognizing the 
efforts made by Mr. McConnell during the past five years, which have 
resulted in a largely imcreased business in the publicatiens, wish to ex= 


press our appreciation of his efforts. 


Believing that the interests of the Society will be advanced under 
his continued management, we respectfully represent that it is our judg- 
ment that a fuller recognition of him as their Agent in Sau Fraaciseo 
would tend to strengthen the work of the Society on the Coast. 


STEPHEN S. SMITH 
JOHN KIMBALL 
M. SEARBY 


JOHN REA 


GEORGE MORRIS 
JAMER M. HAVEN 
H. H. WIKOFF 


wmM. C. POND 
J. K. McLEAN 


W. H. SCUDDER 
GEORGE MOOAR 
A. TENNEY 


WwW. BICKFORD 
A. L, BANKIN 

W. H. COOKE 
C. OAKLEY 

J. ROWELL 

H. L. BATES 

J. H. WARREN 

J. A. CRUZAN 
GEO. B. ALLEN 
CHAS. F. 
EDWARD P. FLINT 
Cc. D. BARROWS 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


. 


TS7T MARHET 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OF" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. gn 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


735 Market Street. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES of the Oxford and Bagster Editions in lasge 


variety. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS —All the latest constantly on hand. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS and 


supplies of all kinds. 


BOOKS AND BOOKLETS.—A large stock of Books, Booklets and 
Sunday-school Libraries on hand, which we will sell at a large discount. 


It will pay you to call and examine our stock, and compare prices. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO > 


SAMUEL REIS, 


Dep ositary. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


A fine pieos of city property on direct line 
of Market street extension; fiaest views in the 
city. Will sell or exchange for equivalent in 
city or suburban property. 


. Also, a giltedge bargain in northern citrus 


fruit land situated in the heart of the most 
flourishing colony of the state. Wall sell or 
exchange for city or suburban proparty. 

Oall at this office for information. 


EDWARD CABLSON, P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. Srzvenson Eoxer 
Balesrooxr:: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


It Stands at the Head 


A thimbleful of racr weighs more than a 
pailfal of razorny. Every 
‘“‘DOMESTIO’’ leads the trada in all practical 
improvements. 
J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 


29 POST 8T., SAN FRANOISOO. 


G. M. SPENCER, 


_ Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 


Oor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery streets. 
Patent Law a Specialty. 


All business with the Patent Office, W - 
ton, D. O., will receive prompt attention. 
Legal papers drafted with care. 


SUPPLIES. 
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[WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1890, 


“Children’s Pepartment. 


EIGHT-DAY CLOOKS. 


How often I’ve sustained a shock . 
Since I have owned an eight-day clock! 

At first I wound it once a week 

Bless me! how the key did creak!), 

And then I pondered: ‘‘Where’s the need? 
The thing would go at even speed 

A whole day longer, if neglected; 

And I, for one, can’t be expected 

To wind and wind on every Sunday 

A clock that’s bound to run till Monday.” 
And yet each week to add a day, 

And recollect, is not my way; 

And this it is that bothers me— 

My clock and I do not agree. 


Suppose you buy an eight-day clock 
And add it to your household stock, 
And wind it every week, we'll say, 
Letting go that extra day; 

How many times (to be quite clear) 
Must it be wound within the year? 
And, on the other hand, suppose 
You let it run till toward its close, 
And so, on each eighth day, delight 
In winding it with gentle might, 
And never miss the task—’tis clear 
You'll wind it fewer times a year; 
But just how many times, you sée, 
May best be told by you, not me. 


Nicholas. 
A SERMON TO BOYS. 


BY PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 


Professor Drummond recently preached 
a sermon tothe Glasglow Battalion of 
the Boys’ Brigade from “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” After the reading of the text in 
companies, he said .« 

I have three heads to give you. The 
first is “Geography,” the second is 
‘tArithmetic,” and the third is ‘‘Gram- 
mar.” What is the third? “Grammar,” 
instantly shouted a chorus of voices. 
What is the first? “Geography,” comes 
at once from almost the whole battalion. 
Second? A moment’s hesitation, and 
all the companies fire off: “Arithmetic.” 
Third? Smartly, this time, Grammar.” 
Very well. First, Geography tells us 
where to find places. Where is the 
kingdom of God? It was said that 
when a Prussian officer was killed in 
the Franco-Prussian war a map of 
France was very often found in his 
pocket. When we wish to occupy a 
country we ought to know its geography. 
Now, where is the kingdom of God? A 
boy over there says “It is in heaven.” 
No; it is not in heaven. Another boy 
says, “It is in the Bible.” No; it is 
not in the Bible. Another boy says, “It 
must be in the Church.” No;; it is not 
in the Church, Heaven is the only cap- 
ital of the kingdom. of God ; the Bible is 
the guide-book to it ; the Church is the 
weekly parade of those who belong to it. 
If you would turn up the seventeeth 
chapter of Luke you will find out where 
the kingdom of God really is. ‘The 
kingdom of God is within you’”—within 
you. The kingdom of God is inside 
people. I remember once taking a walk 
by the river near where the Falls of 
Niagara are, and I noticed a temarkable 
figure walking around the river bank. I 
had been some time in America. I 
had seen black men, red men and yel- 
low men, and white men; black men, 
the negroes ; red men, the Indians ; yel- 
low men, the Chinese; white men, the 
Americans. But this man looked quite 
different in his dress from anything I 
had ever seen. When he came a little 
closer I saw he was wearing a kilt ; 
when he came a little nearer still I saw 
that he was dressed exactly like a High- 
land soldier. When he came quite 
near, I said to him, “What are you do- 
ing here?” “Why should I not be 
here?” he said. ‘Don’t you know this 
is British soil? When you cross the 
river you come into Canada; and this is 


_ the kingdom of England.” 


This soldier was thousands of miles 


from England, and yet he was in Eng-. 


land. Wherever there is an English 
heart beating loyal to the Queen of 
Britain, there is England. Wherever 
there is a boy whose heart is loyal to the 
King of the kingdom of God, the king- 
aom of God is within him. 

What is the kingdom of God? Every 
kingdom has its exports, its products. 
Go down the river here, and you will 
find the ships coming in with cotton ; 
you know they come from America. 
You will find ships with tea; you know 
they come from China. Ships with 
wool; you know they come from Aus- 
ualia, Ships with sugar; you know 
they come from Java. What comes 
from the kingdom of God? Again we 
must refer to our Guide-book, Turn up 
Romans, and we shall find what the 
kingdom of God is. I shall read it: 
“The kingdom of God is righteousness, 
peace, joy”—three things. “The king- 
com of God is righteousness, peace, 
joy.” Righteousness, of course, is just 
doing what is right. Any boy who does 
what is right bas the kingdom of God 
within him. Every boy whose heart is 
truly glad, who is filled with joy because 
be does what is right, has the kingdom 
of God within him. The kingdom of 
God is not going to religious meeting, 
and hearing strange religious experi- 
ences; the kingdom of God is doing 
what is right—living at peace with all 
men, being filled with joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Boys, if you are going to be 
Christiang, be Christians as boys, and 
not as your grandmothers. A grand- 
mother has to be a Christian as a grand- 
mother, and that is the right and beau- 
tilul thing for her; but if you cannot 
read your Bible by the hour as your 
grandmother can, or delight in meetings 
as She can, don’t think that you are nec- 
essarily a bad boy. When you are your 
grandmother’s age you will have your 
grandmother’s kind of religion. Mean- 
ume, be a Christian as a boy. Live a 
boy’s life. Do the straight thing ; seek 


the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness. Keep the peace with the boys 
about you, and be filled with the joy of 
being a loyal, and simple, and natural, 
and boy-like servant of Christ. You 
can very easily tell a house, or a work- 
shop, or an cffice where the kingdom of 
God is not. The first thing you see in 
that place is that the “straight thing” is 
not always done. Your master prom- 
ises you a “rise” of wages next week— 
he says you are going to get 7s, 6d in- 
stead of 5s. Next week, when you ask 
for the extra half-crown, he trumps up 
an excuse. He says, “I didn’t mean 
it.” That is not right; that is not 
straight. The kingdom of God is not 
there. Or, when you go into your work- 
shop, you find everybody sulky, touchy, 
and ill-tempered, evesybody at daggers 
drawn with everybody else—some of 
the men not on speaking terms with 
some of the others, and so on, The 
kingdom of God is not there, It is 
peace ; the kingdom of the devil is an- 
ger and wrath and maiice. If you want 
to get the kingdom of God into your 
workshop, or into your home, let the 
quarrelling be stopped, and live in peace 
and harmony and brotherliness with every 
one. You see now, I hope, what the 
kingdom is. 

I pass, therefore, to the second head : 
What was it? Professor Drummond 
had not to repeat the question, for sharp 
sped the answer from hundreds of the 
boys—‘‘Arithmetic.” ‘Are there any 
arithmetic words in this text?” is the 
query. The boys hesitate, and Profes- 
sor Drummond again asks: ‘‘Are there 
any arithmetic words in this text ?” is 
the query. The boys hesitate and Pro- 
fessor Drummond again asks: “Are 
there any arithmetic words there? 
What arithmetic words are there ? What 
is the text again?” That reaches the 
preacher’s ear like a shower of bullets— 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” “Are there 
any arithmetic words there ?” Now it 
comes, but not in point of order, ‘‘Add- 
ed.” ‘Added ; yes, added. What oth- 
er arithmetic word?’ The Greek sages 
had not been studied in vain by Profes- 
sor Drummond. The Socratic method 
prevailed ; and ‘First’? comes, almost 
impatiently, from his 1,600 cadets, 
“Yes, first”—*first,” “tadded.” Now, 
don’t you think you could not have any- 
thing better to seek “first,” than the 
things I have named—to do what is right, 
to live at peace, and be always happy ? 
You see at once why Christ tells us to 
seek these things first—because they are 
the best worth seeking. Do you know 
anything better than these three things, 
anytbing happier, purer, nobler? If you 
do, seek them first. But if you do not, 
seek first the kingdom of God. Iam 
not here this afternoon to tell you to be 
religious. You know that. I am not 
here to tell you to seek the kingdom of 
God. I have come here to tell you to 
seek the kingdom of God first. First. 
Not many people dothat. They puta 
little religion into their life—once a 
week, perhaps. They might just as 
well let it alone. It is not worth seek- 
ing the kingdom of God unless we see it 
first. Suppose you take the helm out of 
a ship and hang it over the bows, and 
send that ship to sea, will it ever reach 
the other side? Certainly not. It will 
drift about anyhow. Keep religion in 
its place, and it will take you straight 
through life, and straight to your Father 
in heaven when life is over. But if you 
do not put it in its place, you may just 
as well have nothing to do with it. Re- 
ligion out of its place in human life is 
the most miserable thing in the world. 
There is nothing that requires so much 
to be kept in its place as religion, and 
its place is what? second? third? 
“First.” Yes, first. Boys, carry that 
home with you to-day—first the king- 
dom of God. Make,it so that it will be 
natural to you to think about that the 
very first thing, There was a boy in 
Glasgow apprenticed to a gentleman 
who made telegraphs. The gentleman 
told me this himself. One day this boy 
was on the top of a four-story house 
with a number of men fixing up a tele- 
graph wire. The work was all but 
done. It was getting late, and the men 
said they were going away home, and 
the boy was to nip off the ends of the 
wire himself: Before going down they 
told him to be sure to go back to the 
workshop, when be was finished, with his 
master’s tools. “Do not leave any of 
them lying about, whatever you do,” 
said the foreman, The boy climbed up 
the pole and began to nip off the ends 
of the wire. It was a very cold winter 
night, and the dusk was gathering. He 
lost his hold and fell upon the slates, 
slid down, and then over into the air 
down almost to the ground. A clothes 
rope stretched across the “green” on to 
which he was just about to fall, caught 
him on the chest and broke his fall ; but 
the shock was terrible, and he lay un- 
conscious amongst some clothes upon 
the green. An old woman came out; 
seeing her rope broken and the clothes 
all soiled, she thought the boy was drunk, 
shook him, scolded him, and went for 
the policeman. And the boy with the 
shaking came back to consciousness, 
rubbed his eyes, got upon his feet. 
What do you think he did? He stag- 
gered, half blind, away up the stairs. 
He climbed the ladder. He got on to 
the roof of the house. He gathered 
up his tools, put them into his basket, 
took them down, and when he got to the 
ground again fainted dead away. Just 
then the policeman came, saw there was 
something seriously wrong, and carried 
him away to the infirmary, where he lay 
for some time. . I am glad to say he got 


better, and is now doing well. What, 


was his first thought at that terrible mo- 
ment? His duty. He was not think- 
ing about himself; be was thinking 
about his master. First, the kingdom 
of God. 

But there is another arithmetic word. 
What is it? Added. There is not one 
boy here who does not know the differ- 
ence between addition and subtraction. 
Now, tbat isa very important difference 
in religicn, because—and it is a very 
strange thing—véry few people know the 
difference when they begin to talk about 
religion. They always tell boys that if 
they seek the kingdom of God, every- 
thing else is going, to be subtracted 
from them. They alwaystell them tbat 
they are going to become gloomy, miser- 
able, and will lose everything that makes 
boys’ life worth living—that they will 
have to stop football and story-books and 
become | ttle old men, and spend all 
their time in going to meetings and in 
singing hymns. Now, that is not true, 
Christ never said anything like that. 
Christ says we are to “seek first the 
kingdom,” and everything else worth 
having is to be added unto us. If there 
is anything I would like you to take 
away with you this afternoon it is these 
two arithmetic words—"‘first” and “add- 
ed.”. I donot mean by added that if 
you become religious you are all going 
to become rich. Here is a boy who, in 
sweeping out the shop to-morrow morn- 
ing, finds sixpence lying among the 
orange boxes. Well, nobody has missed 
it. He put it in his pocket, and it be- 
gan to burna hole there, By breakfast 
he wishes that sixpence were in his mas- 
ter’s pocket. And by-and-by he goes to 
his master. He says (to himself and not 
to his master), “I was at the Boys Bri- 
gade yesterday, and I was told to seek 
first that which was right.” Then he 
says to his master, “Please sir, here is 
sixpence that I found upon the floor.” 
The master put it in the “till.” What 
has the boy got in his pocket ? Nothing, 
but he has got the kingdom of God in 
his heart. He has laid up treasure in 
heaven, which is of infinitely more worth 
than that sixpence. Now,that boy dces not 
find a shilling on his way home. I have 
known that happen, but that is not what 
is meant by “adding.” It does not mean 
that God is going to pay him in his own 
coin, for he pays in better coin. In 
reality, religion does not tell us to give 


until we grow to be big, to have the 
thing we used to like. When you seea 
boy on the street whipping a top, you 
know perhaps, that you could not make 
that boy bappier than by giving hima 
top, a whip, and half an hour to whip it. 
But the next birthday, when he looks 
back, he says, “What a goose I was last 
year to be delighted with a top; what I 
want now is a cricket-bat.” Then when 
he becomes an old man, he does not 
care in the least for a cricket-bat, he 
wants rest, or a snug fireside and a news- 
paper every day. He wonders how he 
could ever have taken up his thoughts 
with cricket-bats and whipping tops. 
Now, when a boy becomes a Christian, 
he grows out of the evil thfhgs one by 
one—that is to say, if they are really evil 
—which he used to set his heart upon; 
and so instead of telling people to give 
up things, we are safer to tell them to 
‘seek first the kingdom of God,” and 
then they will get new things, and better 
things, and the old things will drop off 
themselves, I remember once hearing 
of a boy. He was very, very poor. He 
lived in a foreign country, and his 
mother said to him one day that he must 
go into the great city and start in busi- 
ness, and she took his coat and cut it 
open, and sewed between the lining and 
the coat forty golden dinars, which she 
saved up for many, many years, to start 
him in life. She told him to take care 
of robbers as he went across the desert, 
and as he was going out of the door she 
said to him, ‘‘My boy, I have only two 
words for you—‘fear God and never tell 
a lie.’” The boy started off, and towards 
evening he saw glittering in the distance 
the minarets of the great city, but be- 
tween the great city and himself he saw 
a cloud of dust; it came nearer; present- 
ly he saw that it was a band of robbers, 
One of the robbers left the rest and rode 
towards him,and said, ‘Boy, what have you 
got?” And the boy looked him in the 
face and said: “I have got forty golden 
dinars sewed up in my coat.” And the 
robber laughed and wheeled round his 
‘horse and went away back. He would 
not believe the boy. Presently another 
robber came, and he said: ‘Boy, what 
have you got?” “Forty golden dinars 
sewed up in my coat.” “The boy isa 
fool,”’ and wheeled his horse and rode 
away back. By-and-by the robber captain 
came and he said: “Boy, what have you 
got?” “I have got forty golden dinars 
sewed up in my coat.” And the robber 
dismounted and put his hand in the 
boy’s breast, felt something round, count- 
ed one, two, three, four, five, till be 
counted out the forty golden coins. He 
looked the boy in the face and said: 
“Why did you tell me that?” The boy 
said : “Because of God and my mother.” 
And the robber leant upon his spear, 
and thought, and he said: “Wait a mo- 
ment.” He mounted his horse, rode 
back to the rest of the robbers, and came 
back in about five minutes with his dress 
changed. This time he looked not like 
a robber, but like a merchant. He took 
the boy upon his horse, and said: ‘My 
boy, I have long wanted to do some- 
thing for my God and fcr my mother, 
and I have this moment renounced my 
robber’s life. Iam also a merchant. I 
have a large business-house in the city. 
I want you to come and live with me, to 
teach me about your God; and you will 
be rich, and your mother some day will 


come and live with us.” And it all hap- 


anything up, it gives us something better | 


pened. By seeking first the kingdom of 
God, all these things were added unto 
him. 

Now, lastly and very shortly, What 
was thethird head? “Grammar.” Right, 
“grammer.” Now, I require a clever 
boy to answer the next question. What 
is the verb? “Seek.” Very good; 
“seek,” verb. What mood is it in? 
What ? “Imperative mood.” What does 
it mean? “Command,” You boys of 
the Boys’ Brigade know what commands 
are? “Yes.” What is the soldier’s first 
lesson? “Obedience.” Have you obey- 
ed this command ? Remember the im- 
perative mood of these words, ‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God.” It must be 
done. I have been trying to show you 
what a splendid thing it is; but beyond 


all these reasons it is a thing that must 


be done, because we are commanded to 
do it by our captain. It is one of the 
finest things about the Boys’ Brigade that 
it always appeals to Christ as its highest 
officer, and takes its command from him. 
Now, there is his command to seek first 
the kingdom of God. “Well,” I know 
some boys will say, “well, we are going 
to have a good time, enjoy life, and then 
we are going to seek, Jast, the kingdom 
of God.” Now, that is mean; it is noth- 
ing else than mean for a boy to take all 
the good gifts that God has given them, 
and then give him nothing back in re- 
turn but the dregs of his wasted life. Be- 
sides, very few people have the oppor- 
tunity to seek the kingdom of God at the 
end. Christ, knowing all that, knowing 
that religion was a thing for our life, not 
merely for our deathbed, has laid this 
command upon us all, “Seek first the 
kingdom of God.” Now, I am going to 
Say no more, but leave you with this text 
itself. Boys, before you goto work to- 
morrow, before you go to sleep to-night, 
before you go to the Sunday-school this 
afternoon, before you go out of the doors 
of the City Hall, resolve that, God help- 
ing you, you are going to seek first the 


‘kingdom of God. Some boys here are 


deserters; they began once before to serve 
Christ, and they deserted. Come back 
again, come back again to-day. You 
are old enough to decide. And the 
grandest moment of a boy’s life is that 
moment when he decides to seek first the 
kingdom of God.— Christian Guidance. 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 


“IT know I am homely,” said little 
Rosie Oppenheim, as she peered from 
the top of the chair into her looking- 
glass and scanned every feature. It was 
only too true, for the face she saw was 
far from fairy-like. There was no pretty 
dimple in the cheek, no bright, winsome 
eyes, no tiny, clear-cut nose, no smooth, 
white forehead and drooping eyelashes. It 
was a dark countenance—small eyes, 
thick lips, large nose, and huge ears. 

“Goodness! What a fright! ” she ex- 
claimed, as she got off the chair and 
turned her face from the mirror. ‘Well, 
I am glad that I know it, anyway; and 
so, if the girls call me names, they won’t 
sting me at all, because.it is true.” And 
she laughed such a merry little laugh 
that the sunbeam through the window 
caught its echoes, and passed them to 
the clouds beyond. 

Rosie took up her sewing by the win- 
dow, but after a time grew tired of the 
work, and, picking up Alice in Wonder- 
land, was deep in its mysteries, With 
what interest did she follow the adven- 
tures of that pleasant little maid! How 
excited she grew as page after page was 
quickly scanned! How— 

“Rosie”—it was Mrs. Oppenheim who 
spoke—‘‘Rosie, dear, I would like you 
Ng to the corner and match this 
silk.” 

Quick as a flash she threw down the 
book, and returned in a few minutes 
with the article desired. Then she re- 
sumed her book. 

‘Sister Rosie—Posy”—the voice came 
from a little chubby boy of five. ‘‘Won’t 
you please tell me a little story ? ” 

“Why, of course I will, my precious,” 
said the young girl, seizing the little fel- 
low; and he eagerly listened while she 
told him such a fairy story that his eyes 
grew larger and larger, and his mouth 
wider and wider, until he soon fell fast 
asleep, 

“I don’t think I shall read any more 
now,” said Rosie to herself. “It istime 
to goto the piano. I have to run over 
those scales,” and she darted up the 
stairs and had just opened the piano, 
when her father appeared at the door- 
way. 

“You would oblige me, my darling,” 
he said, “if you would close that piano. 
My head aches dreadfully.” 

“All right, papa. I will get up early 
to-morrow and finish the exercises,” 
And she closed the piano softly, then 
quietly left the room as her mother en- 
tered. 

“What a beautiful disposition that 
child has!” said Mr. Oppenheim. “It 
is your training, my love.” 

“But I do wish that she was a little 
prettier, Joseph.” 

“Not for the world, not for the world, 
Hannab. Believe me, she is a little 
beauty as she is; and if God spares her, 
her features will grow more regular,” 

Rosie did not hear her father’s re- 
marks, although she felt that she was 
loved even more tenderly from that hour. 
But the sunbeam that caught her merry 
laughter and bore it to the clouds heard 
the words of praise, and shone in extra 
lovely colors that evening. —Jewish Mes- 
senger. 

Which way. did she mean it? 
Brown—You kpow I’m quite a near 
neighbor of yours now, Mrs, Golightly. 
I’ve just taken a little house on the river. 
Mrs. Golightly—Oh! Well, I hope you’ll 


drop in some day.—Judy. 
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LAMPS 


To make room for the larger display of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, we 
are closing out our line of Lamps at the follow- 


ing greatly reduced prices: 
Table Lamp, with colored glove........-. $0375 
Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging Lamp, 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-plated... 2,50 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 
Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 1 50 
Piano Lamp, with umbrella shade ..... 8 00 
Rochester Piano Lamp, umbrella shade.10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and’this 
chance will be gone. Now is yourtime. Out 
this out and bring it with you. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET 8T., - Opp.’ Baldwin Hotel. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
eeee I W E 


HATS CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES, 


oa” Branch Store, ‘‘The Oolonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


FOR CHOIOE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


FOSTER 


Agents for Celebrated 


DIAMOND 


CrREeEAMER 
In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE. 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 
OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of vo Machine-made Paper 
ags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San F rancisco, 


SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Att Krxps or Work, 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


fl The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of ornia. . 


Assets...... . $2,450,000 | Losses paid $8,500,000 


D. J. Stapizs, President. 


Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Dourron, Secretary. 


B, Assistant Secretary. 


Pacific Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company. 


Saws of every description on hand and made 
toorder. Duncan’s Timber Jack. Garcin & 
Son’s Timber Jack. H. Royer’s Lace Leather. 
Agents for 0. B. Paul’s Files. 

17 & 19 Fremont Street, 


OAL. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSORS BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


ished in 8S. F. for Fifteen Year 
Established 1850. Telephone No. 48, 
. N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 
Embalming a specialty. Webb, 8. F, 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO, 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFICO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Commission, Wholesale and Betail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San FRanorsco. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Ov” Oall and examine. gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 318 MARKET ST.. SAN FRANCOISOO, 
(Junction Bush.) 


9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Mancu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 


Drrecrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, OC. F. A. Talbot 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or | 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to ent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


NO WHAT’S THE MATTER 


1 N T COMPLAIN 
— ABOUT 
DULL TIMES 


Look about you; reduce your expenses, live cheaper, 
pay cash as you go, learn how others do it. Smith's 
Catalogue, the “* Home Crircie,” will give you 
many valuable hints. It goes by mail every 
month to over 8000 re customers, and con- 
tains the lowest cash selling prices of over 
ten thousand articles, all carried in stock, and bought 
at first masket price. Goods sold by mail order sys- 
tem all over the world. Largest trade of any 
house on the Coast. Jobbing prices lower than 
ever known. Goods setalied and sold in any 
uantity direct to consumers at wholesale 
rates. Packing, boxing and drayage free. Best of 
care given all orders. Try us once. 4@7Send postal 
card for Catalogue. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


418 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and GIS Front Street, 
San FRanorsco. 


W. Griswold 
Ko «<3 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., OOR. GEARY 8T 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


RE, MD. 
Por Churches, Tin BELLS 
Price ALSO CHIMES & PEALS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FU 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati,O. 
MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
West TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and Peals, For more than halfacentury 
neted for superiority over al) others. 


118 COMMEROIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES, 
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fulfilled, but through long years that have 
passed away since that event, have cher- 
ished for the ‘blind preacher’ the warm- 
est personal regard, and stand ever ready 
to support him by word and deed.” 


THE SILVER COMPROMISE. 


There is no essential difference be- 
tween the compromise Silver bill and a 
simple free coinage measure so far as dir- 
ect effects upon the currency are con- 
cerned. This bill will convert all the 
silver in the market into money in the 
form of Treasury notes, and a free coin- 
age bill could do no more. The notes 
authorized are to be full legal tender, ex- 
cept where contracts shall stipulate other- 
wise. The exception is wrong in prin- 
ciple and may be mischievous. The 
Government ought not to discredit a 
part of its Treasury note issue by per- 
Has ever been able mitting its exclusion by contract from 

To prosper at all without me. legal-tender force, while not dealing in 
: All: the same way withthe remaider. These 
notes are made redeemable on demand 
in coin ; sO are ordinary Treasury notes. 
There is no difference in their foundation 
Or character. Why should the one be 
marked for suspicion while the other is 
not ? No legal-tender character ought to 
inhere in any Treasuary note, and none 
is needed so long as the redemption 
pledge is kept in good faith, but if any 
of the notes are to be legal tender all 
should be so on equal terms, This bill 
| is unwise, but it will not work disaster for 
the present at any rate. It will increase 
the volume of the currency, but the 
change will be gradual and its effects 
slow in appearing. If the value of silver 
bullion remains permanently and consid- 
erably below the coinage value, the ef- 
fect of this measure will in time be to 
compel gold and silver to part company, 


Miscellany. 


THE EDITORIAL THREE. 


Pencil: 
I’m the stub of a Dixon, 
Well worn with fixin’ 
Copy from sun to sun. 
I toil with creation, 
With ne’er a vacation; 
I’m the all-important one. 


Shears: 


With a familiar clatter 
I've clipped the best matter 
That’s come to this office for years. 
So when you have read it 
Please give me the credit; 
I’m the editorial shears. 


Paste: 


Oh! I’m made of flour 
And used every hour. 

I’m so very important, you see, 
That no editor’s table 


Oh, we are three powers, 
So important at all hours! 
We’re the editorial three. 
No one is inferior, 
But all are superior, 
To the editorial ‘‘we.” 


— Western Journalist. 


BOIL IT DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way; 
And whether yor write on rural affairs 
Or particular things in town, 
Just a word of kindly advice, my friend— 
Boil it down. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF W. 
W. MILBURN, THE BLIND 
CHAPLAIN. 


The “blind man eloquent,” who has 
been elected for the fifth time chaplain 
of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, has been a prominent feature for 
more than forty years. The following 
account of his first election was written 
long ago by T. P. Thorpe, Esq., for a 
New York journal : 

In the fall of 1845 he made his ap- 
pearance in the Northern and Eastern 
States as an advocate for the cause of 
education in the West, and was every- 
where received with enthusiasm, not only 
on account of his intellectual qualities, 
but’also for his amiable disposition and 
eminent social virtues. On his journey 
North Mr. Milburn found himself on 
board of an Ohio river steamer, on 
which were three hundred passengers. 
From the number of days the passengers 
had been together Mr. Milburn had be- 


gold going to a premium, the Treasury 
notes ‘becoming in effect redeemable only 
in silver, and the silver dollar, whatever 
it may be worth, becoming the standard 
of values and the measure of contract 
obligation. How long it may be before 
this result will come it is impossible to 
to say, but it must come if the relative 
prices of silver and gold remain wide 
apart. When it comes it will have the 
effect of a sharp currency contraction by 
causing the withdrawal of all gold and 
gold-bearing paper from ordinary uses, 
These seem to be the effects of the change 
which may be confidently looked for if 
conditions remain substantially as they 
are. They are the results which some, 
at least, of the advocates of silver coin- 
age profess to desire. They are not de- 
sirable from the point of view of sound 
finance, but neither isthe prospect one 


stopped short, and turning his face, now 


- position they should be exemplars of good 


unsafe, and all the high hopes I have of 


come pretty well informed of their char- 
acter, and he found most prominent 
among the gentlemen were a number of 
members of congress on their way to 
Washington. These gentlemen had at- 
tracted Mr. Milburn’s attention on ac- 
count of their exceptionable habits. 

On the arrival of Sabbath morning 
it was rumored through the boat that a 
minister was on board, and Mr. Milburn | themselves into peculiar places by the 
who had up to this time attracted no at- | too Jiteral use of English ke she is lite 
tention, was hunted up and called upon |, ata reception one of the attaches 
to ‘give a discourse. He promptly con-/ an officer of great social repute in 
sented, and in due time commenced di- Washington—introduced one of the 
vine service. The members of Con- Chilians to a very beautiful young lady 
gress, to whom we have alluded, were (which, by the way, is the duty for which 
among the congregation, and by common | these young officers were detailed), The 
consent had possession of the chairs young lady expressed regret to the at- 
nearest to the preacher. Mr. Milburn tache that she could not speak Spanish, 
gave an address suitable to the occasion, | i” che added, “I can chavetes in 
full of eloquence and pathos, and was| french” «Oh you aré all right,” said 
listened to throughout with the most in- he “for while many of these gentlemen 
tense interest. At the conclusion he speak but little English, they are all 
French scholars. This gentleman speaks 
French admirably.” The dictionary- 
taught foreigner looked calmly into the 
face of the officer, and in the mildest 
possible manner remarked, “You. ar-r-e 
one gr-r-eat liar-r; I spik not ze French 
at all, never.” For a moment the son of 
Neptune wondered whether or not it was 
his duty to resent the language of the 
haughty Chilian, but his better sense, of 
which he had a good deal, told him that 
his southern friend knew not what he said. 
Those who heard the conversation say 
that the young lady nearly fainted; she 
looked for an instantaneous scrimmage. 
When the situation dawned on her mind 
she had a hearty laugh at the expense of 
the attache — Washington Star. 


AN UNLUCKY BLUNDER. 


One of the reminiscences which the 
Queen loves to recall is of the time when 
Louis Napoleon was her guest aboard the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert. The 
French monarch praised the sumptuous 
furnishings of the vessel, and confessed 
that he had never felt able to afford so 
great a luxury. ‘But ‘for you, madam,” 
said he gallantly, ‘‘you are the queen of 
the seas!” This compliment tickled the 
Queen mightily. The-title was a new 
one, and it hit her fancy. Victoria is a 
great stickler at formality ; she will not 
tolerate anything like a breach of custom. 
The custom is that when the queen visits 
a town she shall before leaving that town 
knight the Mayor thereof. The form of 
dubbing a knight is exceedingly simple. 
The candidate kneels before HerMajesty; 
she asks his name; he gives it simply 
‘Andrew Jones,” or whatever it may be: 
the Queen touches him with a sword and 
says: ‘Rise, Sur Andrew Jones.” On 
one occasion the Queen was about to 
knight the Mayor of one of the smaller 
cities she had been visiting. The poor 
fellow was scared almost out of bis wits. 
He was so nervous that when the Queen 
asked his name he answered, “Mr. 
Thomas Hopkins.”” Whereupon Her 
Majesty, incensed at this breach of custom 
and making no allowance for the poor 
man’s trepidation, exclaimed “Rise, Mr. 
Thomas Hopkins,” and throwing the 
sword aside, sailed indignantly out of the 
room.—Household Companton. 


that need excite anything like panic.— 
World. 


BETRAYED BY THE DICTIONARY. 


Those foreigners who were members 
of the pan-American excursion party, 
and whose knowledge of English had 
been acquired principally through the 
use of the dictionary, sometimes got 


beaming with fervent zeal, toward the 
‘honored gentlemen,’ he said: ‘Among 
the passengers on this steamer are a num- 
ber of members of congress ; from their 


morals and dignified conduct, but from 
what I have heard from them they are 
not so. The Union of these States, if 
dependent on such guardians, would be 


the future of my country would be dash- 
ed to the ground. These gentlemen for 
days past have made the air heavy with 
profane conversation, have been constant 
patrons of the bar and encouragers of 
intemperance; nay, more, the night, 
which should be devoted to rest, has been 
dedicated to the horrid vices of gambling, 
profanity and drunkenness. And,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Milburn, with the solemnity 
of a man who spoke as if by inspiration, 
‘there is but one way of salvation for 
these great sinners in high places, and 
that isto humbly repent of their sins, 
call on the Saviour for forgiveness, and 
reform their lives.’ 

“As might be supposed, language so 
bold from a delicate stripling scarcely 
twenty-two years of age, had a startling 
effect. The audience separated, and the 
preacher returned to his state-room to 
think upon what he had said. Con- 
scious, after due reflection, that he had 
only done his duty, he determined at all 
hazards to maintain his position, even at 
the expense of being rudely assailed, if 
not lynched. While thus cogitating a 
tap was heard at his state-room door, a 
gentleman entered, and stated that he 
had come with a message from the mem- 
bers of congress—that they had listened 
to his remarks, and in consideration of 
his boldness and eloquence they desired 
him to accept a purse of money which 
they had made up among themselves, 
and also their best wishes for his success 
and happiness through life. 

“But this chivalrous feeling, so char- 
acteristic of Western men when they 
meet bold thought and action combined, 
Carried these gentlemen to more positive 

acts of kindness, Becoming acquainted 
with Mr, Milburn, when they separted 
from him they offered the unexpected 
“tvice of making him chaplain to Con- 
promise which they not only 


MR. BELLAMY’S PROPOSED STATE. 


BY FRANCIS A. WALKER, 


Nor, while dismissing thus Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s scheme, can the social philoso- 
pher even admit that the object which 
that scheme proposes is itself desirable, 
Were the fantasy of a state in which 
every one should have enough and to 
spare, in which the conditions of life 
should cease to be arduous and stern, 
from which care and solicitude for the 
future should be banished, and the ne- 
cessaries, comforts, and wholesome luxu- 
ries of life should come easily to all,— 
were this wild, weak dream shown to 
be capable of realization, well might the 
philanthropist exclaim, Alas for man- 
kind! There have been races that have 
lived without care, without struggle, with- 
out pains ; but these have never become 
noble races. Except for care and struggle 
and pains men would never have risen 
above the intellectual and physical stature 
of Polynesian savages. There are cares 
that cark and cares that kill; there are 
struggles that are unavailing ; there are 
pains that depress, and blight, and dwarf. 
Well may we look forward to a better 
state, in which much of the harshness for 
the human condition shall, by man’s own 
efforts, have been removed. But it was 
no Bellamy who said that in the sweat of 
their brows should men eat bread ; that 
with agony should they be born into the 
world; and that labor always, in dis- 
appointment and defeat often, with 
anxious thought,and with foreboding that 
ceases Only at the grave, should they live 
their lives through, dying weary of the 
struggle, yet rejoicing in the hope of a 
better fortune and more generous terms 
for those who are to come after. 

Quite as little can we approve of the 
fundamental law of Mr. Bellamy’s mili- 
tary republic—that there should be no 
distinction of material condition among 
its members. Bellamy tries to place this 
prescription on high ethical ground; but 
all his fine phrases do not disguise the 
fact that the proposed distribution in- 
volves the grossest violation of common 
honesty, as every plain man understands 
it. To say that one who produces twice 
as much as another shall yet have no 
more is palpable robbery. It is to make 
that man for half his time a slave, work- 
ing for others without reward. It is one 
of the dangers of transcendental reason- 
ing about rights and morals that the finest 
of sentiments are often found in close 
proximity to the baldest of rascality. 

But the flagrant dishonesty of the pro- 
position to destroy all distinction in the 
material condition of members of the 
community is, I make bold to say, the 
least objectionto it. Such a leveling 
downwards would bring a speedy end of 
all intellectual and social progress, to be 
followed, at no late day, by retrogression 
andrelapse. It is only by the distinction 
of some that the general character of the 
mass is to be raised. There are plenty 
of tribes and races among which Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s great creative principle of absolute 
equality of condition is and has immem- 
morially been in full operation. Unfortu- 
nately for his case, they are all miserable, 
embruted savages. Even the fact that 
among some of them the additional prin- 
ciple of the selection of chiefs by the 
elders of the tribe is of unknown antiquity 
has not served to lift them in the scale 
of humanity. They are still poor, squalid 
wretches, in spite of the adoption of both 
these prescriptions for turning the earth 
into a paradise without any intervening 
change of human nature.——Atlantic. 


THINKING AND DOING. 


The successful man, as a rule, is that 

one who knows the trick of doing the 

right thing at the right time, and the 

trick is not one ‘which comes from in- 

spiration, but from trained habits and 

thought, All the untrained genius in 

the world combined could not have com- 

posed in their present perfect literary 
form the thirty-nine articles; it was 

genius schooled and trained which ac- 

complished them, 

Attention enough is now given to phy- 

sical training, but there is stilla some- 
what common lack of faith in some parts 

of the United States with regard to the 
advantages of mental training. A little 

“schooling,” it is considered, is essential, 

but boys and girls, it is thought, especi- 
ally in the country, should not be per- 
mitted to waste too much time over their 
books. The theory was, and to a lesser 
degree is, that good men are best made 

by beginning their working carreers early 
—the earlier the better. But a change 
is cccurring in this matter, as in others, 

and in these days of great enterprises, in 

which trained thought, science and skill 

play so large a part, the man of educat- 

ed mind is likely to be preferred to the 

man of uneducated mind, The man 

who has been taught to think according 

to system and principle is the man who, 

in the most attractive business pursuits, 

is sought by employers. 

The value of such training as enables 

the man to rise promptly to the require- 
ments of the emergency was very happily 
illustrated by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
tbe other day in an address he delivered 

to the boys of St. Paul’s school, at Con- 
cord. Mr. Depew said: 

‘In a boat race between a Yale and a 
an outside crew the other day, the oar of 
the stroke oarsman broke just at the crit- 
ical moment. In such cases the great 
thing is to know just what to do, to be 
able to call on all your powers of knowl- 
edge and skill. The ordinary man would 
have said, ‘Abandon the race.’ This 
fellow made up his mind in a moment, 
and judging just the right moment and 
just the right place, he leaped from that 
thin shell of a boat without disturbing 
the other rowers. Thus the boat was re- 


lieved of his weight, and Yale won.” 


The difference between the ordinary 
and the extraordinary man, when it does 
not arise from extraordinary natural gifts, 
to quote from the Philadelphia Ledger, 
lies generally in the superior mental 
training of the latter. The former may 
have intellect as quick and bright, but 
unless it has been trained to act, he is 
like a man with all the craftman’s tools, 
but without the craftman’s trained skill, 
The hand does the better work always, 
the better schooled the thought behind it 
is, and this applies not less to the ordi- 
nary workman of the anvil, saw or loom 
than to the mans of affairs. The carpen- 


ed as well as his hand is likely to. put 
aside the plane and the trowel and to 
become the master builder or architect. 
It is the mental training that tells often- 
est in this world’s race, and the man who 
seizes the right moment in it when to 
stay in or when to leap from the boat is 
pretty certain to be found at the end up- 
on the winning side.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


Clara-~—I have such a horror of grow- 
ing -old. Maud (sweetly)—I should 
think you would have got over it by this 
time.—Drake’s Magazine. | 

Guest: “Look here, waiter! you’re 
always late with my hot water.” Wait- 
er: “That Oi am not, sorr. There it 
is, sorr; shure Oi brought it up last 
noight to be early this mornin’.”—Fun- 
ny Folk. 


Mrs. Eastlake: ‘I hear that a power- 
ful revival is in progress at the Metho- 
dist church.” Mr, Eastlake: ‘It may 
well be called powerful, Why, two 
members of the choir have been convert- 
ed.” — Puck. 


She—What do the papers mean by 
the Underground Electric System? He 
—The Underground Electric System is 
just the reverse of the one now in use. 
It is a system in which it is proposed to 
bury the wires instead of the citizens.— 
Tife. 
Got itallin—Lawyer: “If anybody 
asks for me this afternoon, tell them I 
am going on most urgent business.” 
Office boy: “Yes, sir.’ Half an hour 
later. Stranger: “Is Mr. Quill in?” 
Office boy: ‘No, sir ; he’s been call- 
ed away to the baseball game on most 
urgent business.” —The Racket. 


The health of the American people 
would be better if they would pay more 
attention to the advice of the doctors, 
For example, the doctors tell us that 
“one should not sleep in a temperature 
above 65 degrees, or at most 70 de- 
grees,” Yet there are 225,000 people 
in this city who have within a week slept 
in a temperature of more than 80 de- 
grees. It is wrong.—Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 


TROUBLESOME CHILDREN. 


Children of force, vitality, sensitive- 
ness, individuality, will quarrel more or 
less, in spite of everything. Grown peo- 
ple possessing these qualities do so. 
The aggressive man was an aggressive 
boy; the enterprising, energetic man was 
an enterprising, restless boy, often a very 
uncomfortable boy to get along with. 
Sensitiveness and impatience are by no 
means inconsistent with a fine and noble 
character, There isn’t a mother 
alive to the interests of her children and 
her own responsibilities that can help ex- 
claiming: “Who is sufficient to these 
things?’ But when we have done our 
best, the ‘wisest thing we can do is to 
leave events with God, and not cripple 
Our energies nor waste our time in the 
contemplation of our our own inefficiency 
and the weight of responsibility resting 
on us. When we have implanted an 
earnest desire in the hearts of our chil- 
dren to grow every day more noble and 
true; when we kindle within them the 
fires of an earnest and unquenchable as- 
piration toward whatever dignifies and 
exalts human character; when we have 
given them a habitual impulse upward 
and forward, we have done well by 
them. The leaven once hidden in their 
measures of meal will work till the whole 
lump is leavened.— New York Tribune. 


STANLEY AND His Biste.—The Sun- 
day-school Times bas this comment on a 
recent statement of Mr: Stanley in regard 
to his habit of reading the Bible: “If ever 
there was a man who could proffer the ex- 
cuse of being too busy for Bible reading 
it would be Mr, Henry M. Stanley while 
he was beyond the bounds of civilization, 
in the wilds of Africa, with the interests 
of others dependent upon him, and every 
minute taxed for the doing of that on 
which his life and the lives of his com- 
panions pivoted. But Mr. Stanley is re- 
ported as saying that he read his Bible 
through three times during his last visit in 
Africa; and what Mr. Stanley has to say 
of his personal trust in God would indi- 
cate that he had an intelligent interest in 
Bible reading.” 


Professor Long, of Roberts College, 
Constantinople, denies that Mohammed- 
anism has shown itself superior to 
Christianity as a means of restraining 
men from the vice of drunkenness. 
The fact is, he says, that about the same 
class of people among the Moslems fall 
victims to intemperance as among the 
inhabitants of London, Paris, or New 
York.—Zion’s Herald. 


‘The Scripture is to be its own inter- 
preter, or, rather, the Spirit speaking in 
it. Nothing can cut the diamond but 
the diamond; 
Scripture but Scripture. The sun best 
discovers itself by its own beams; the 
Scripture interprets itself to the under- 


standing. 


ter or mason whose mind has been train- | 


| EVERLASTING MEMORIAL. 


THE “RascALLy YANKEES,”—The 
fear expressed in a Chicago paper that 
the capitalists of England, under the 
guise of “syndicates,” were quietly buy- 
ing up the United States, would on its 
face appear to be true, but we have no 
anxiety. The Americans have sold noth- 
ing as yet to any English syndicate which 
they wanted to keep. If the English 
stockholders in these syndicates do not 
obtain a return from their American in- 
vestments, the money can easily be trac- 
ed to promoters, solicitors, bankers, 
agents, ground-floor people, the editors 
of “financial” journals and other black- 
mailing sheets in London. As a gener- 
al thing these properties are rigged up not 
to put money in American pockets, but 
to keep it in London. When the smash 
comes it will be so easy to talk about the 
“rascally Yankees.” The men loudest in 


BY REV. HOBATIUS BONAR, D.D. 


Up and away! like the dew of the morning, 
aring from earth to its home in the sun; 

So let me steal away gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name, and my place, and my tomb all 
forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently 


run; 
So let me pass away, y, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been 
won— 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Up and away ! like the odors of sunset, 
That sweeten the twilight as darkness 
comes on ; 
So be my life—a thing felt, but not noticed ; 
And I but remembered by what I have 


When the flowers that it came from are 
closed up and gone ; 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
| Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written 


record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the 
stone? 
The things we have lived for, let them beour 


‘story, 
We, but remembered by what we have 
done. 


I need not be missed; if my life has been 
bearing 
(As its summer and autumn moved silently 


on, ) 
The bloom, and the fruit, and the seed of 
its season, 
I shall still be remembered by what I have 
done. 


I need not be missed; if another succeed me, 

To reap down those fields which in spring 
I have sown, 

He who ploughed and who sowed is not 


investment in American enterprise.— 
Herald. | 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
suit of clothing made 


WOOK. 


If we do not have in stock the particular 

tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in San Franciseo to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


done. denunciation of thé Yankee will be those - 
Yes! like the fragrance that wanders in| who have made most money under the 
freshness, pretense that they were making an honest 


Not myself, but the truth thatin life I have 


Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten, 


So let my living be, so be my dying— 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall yet be re- 


dust, before God, is that in the face of 
each distinguishing kindness and such 
abounding goodnessand mercy as I have 
received at his hands, ever since I hada 


missed by the reapsr— 
He is only remembered by what he has 
done. 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


spoken ; 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have 
sown, 


Save the truth I have spoken, the things 
I have done. 


So let my name be unblazoned, unknown— 


membered, 
~—_ but remembered by what I have 
one. 


A NUGGET. 
What humbles me, and that in the very | 4 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA LT. 


CF™ Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
ces supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


nothing can interpret 


ToloPphone No. 183887. 
ELY’S . 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 


being, I should, notwithstanding, be so 
ready, asI am, to call in question his 
goodness, mercy and his love in connec- 
tion with new dispensations, or fresh and 
unseen pathways, as if he were not quite 
as conversant with the future, in all its 
unseen bearings, as he ever has been with 
the past? Why should I for a moment 
imagine that the future is not as well and 
effectually compreheded in the covenant 


as the past. Would it not be an imper- | SENSES OF TASTE 

fect covenant were it otherwise? would | AND SMELL. 

it not undeify Jehovah in so far as rrythe cURE. 

lacked wisdom, or goodness, or mercy, in| A particleis applied 

all that is to come, inasmuch as such — each nostril, andi ‘Y=FEVER 
agreeable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 


manifestations have ever characterized all 
the past ? Oh, then, my soul, be it thine 
to “rest inthe Lord, and to wait patiently 
for him,” believing that he will in time 
to come, even as in time past, “‘cause 
his goodness to pass before thee,” and 
prove himself to be in future, yea, even 
to the end, Jehovah Jireh, the Lord will 
see and provide.—The Christian Wom- | 125 Turk Street, - * San Francises 
: Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


at 9 a.m. and 7 


A Bap Fruit Crop. —The present | — | 
POISON OAK. 


season will be memorable because of the 
Steele’s Grindelia Letion. 


almost unprecedented failure of the 
fruit crop, ll varieties of fruit seem to 

The only sure cure. Madeand sold by James 

G. Steele & Oo. 


be included in the general blight. 
Peaches, apples, pears, plums and some PALAOR PHARMACY, 685 — 
Palace Hotel, - - San Francisco. 


of the smaller fruits have shared the 
Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


common fate, but until within a few 
days there has been the promise of an 

FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 

MONTGOMERY AVE. 


abundant crop of grapes. Now, how-. 
ever, the black rot, which did so much 
Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water pumpes from the bay only 


damage to grapes last year, has set in in 
the vineyards along the Hudson River, 

thigh tide, and daily. E 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparzay, ) 


and it is feared that in spite of all pie- 
cautions and remedies vast quantities of 
grapes will be ruined. If the failure of 


fruits of all sorts this year is properly at- 

tributed to the open season last winter— & | BAILEY’ A, 

as plainly seems to be the case with the \\\ver-plated Corrugated 

peach crop, at all events—it is safe to S MR =FLECTORS, S 

say that open winters will be exceedingly 

unpopular in the future. tion guaranteed. 
; BAlLEY REFLDCTOR 

The monumental statue of Grant R CO 


which has been presented to the city of 
Galena, Iil., will probably be unveiled 
on April 27th of next year. This cir- 
cumstance has aroused some idle gossip 
about the removal of the great soldier’s 
remains to that place, which was once 
his home. 


NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICY 


— OF THE — 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


IT STANDS FOUR SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW: 


3 Cures scalp diseases & 
50c. and $1.00 at Drugwist 


1.4 SAFE POLICY.—Non-forfeiting after three annual premiums have been paid. 
Larger paid-up values than required by the State law. A month’s grace allowed in the pay- 
ment of premiums. 

9. A PROFITABLE POLICY.—The Tontine principle of accumulation, as applied by 
the New York Life, has given the largest results at the end of any selected periods of any plau 
of insurance. 

8. AN ADJUSTABLE POLICY.—tThe options offered in these cies at the ends of 
periods of 10, 15 or 20 years, enable the insu to adjust his policy to new circumstances 
when the selected peried ends. 

4. A POLICY WITH MANY PRIVILEGES.—No restrictions as to residence and 
travel after two years. Practical freedom of ovcupation. Immediate payment of death claims. 
Guaranteed dividends. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast. 


| WALKER & OERF, State Agents for California. * 
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THE PActFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1890, 


. §2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Se. 7 Montgomery Ave, San FranciscoCal. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasHIncTON, D. C., Aug. 13, 1890. 

The obstacle in the way of the anti- 
lottery legislation proved unsubstantial, 
and was quickly brushed away by the 
sub-committee of Senators, appointed to 
ascertain whether the bill, as prepared 
by Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 
would in any of its provisions conflict 
with the Constitution of the United 
States. The sub-committee were no 
long time in deciding that the proposed 
legislation was constitutional; but, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure 
they obtained the opinion of the Attorney 
General upan the question. He says: 
“Legislation of this kind has been up- 
held by the courts, and it seems to be 
settled that it is competent for Congress 
to authorize the Postmaster-General to 
refuse the use of the mails to any per- 
sons engaged in the lottery business.”’ 
The Senate Committee on Postcffices 
has favorably reported the bill with an 
amendment providing that newspapers 
published in foreign countries shall not 
be excluded from the mails under this 


bill, unless, in the opinion of the Post- 


master General, they are being circulated 
expressly to advertise the lottery. The 
committee was unanimously in favor of 
the passage of the bill, which has greatly 


encouraged the hope in the minds of 


many good people that it may become a 
law during the present session of Con- 


- “Let your light so shine” was the text 
from which Rev. Ira J. Chase, the pres- 
ent Lieutenant-Governor of tbe State of 


Indiana, preached a strong and most in- 


teresting sermon here this week. The 
admonition of St. Jobn is one of the 
most familiar texts in the New Testament, 
and yet interest in it never becomes ex- 
hausted ; there seems to be no end to 
the number of brilliant rays it is capable 
of throwing out to light up the darkest 
and most sinful corners. It is like the 
great cluster of electric lights on the top 
of the Eiffel tower at Paris, the rays of 
which may be seen for thirty miles in 
every direction. Did you ever see a 
picture of that tower showing the prisms 
of light radiating in all directions? 
That picture is, to my mind, one of the 
most practical illustrations in existence 
of the words of the apostle, “Let your 
light so shine” ; it bringsits force home 
to you at once, and nothing could be 
better adapted to give children a com- 
prehensive idea of the meaning of the 
sacred injunction. It would not bea 
bad idea to print the text on these pic- 
tures for use in teaching children. 
Visiting Temperance people are con- 
tinually expressing their surprise and 
gratification at the flourishing condition 
of the various organizations in this city 
and the large attendance they have, even 
in the warmest weather. The reason is 
not far to seek or difficult to find. The 
ladies and gentleman at the head of our 
most successful temperance organiza- 
tions long ago realized that it was neces- 
sary to make it pleasant for those who 
attend the meetings if they wished them 
to come again, and the consequence is 
that every meeting held is an entertain- 
ment, consisting of music, vocal and in- 
strumental, recitations, etc., interspersed 
with the real ‘business of the organiza- 
tions, which is not neglected or forgotten 
often moment ; and, in, addition, very 
for a there is some light refreshment 
‘provided for the visitors. All of these 
things combined have attracted many 


young men whose natural inclinations 


were to goto the saloons for their rec- 
reation, and there are very few who be- 
come regular attendants at these meet- 
ings that do not eventually take the 
pledge and become earnest workers in 


- the cause. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The daily sale of natural flowers in 
Paris is said to realize not less than 
$25,000. The rents of the stalls in the 
various maikets amount to $20,000 a 
year. 

Miss Helen Gould, daughter of Jay 
Gould, is said to own one of the rarest 
private collections of orchids in the 
country and is an accomplished botanist. 


Of the Germans who were present at 
Waterloo under the command of Marshal 
Blucher, it.is found that forty-nine still 


- survive, The oldest of these, a Schleswig 


man named Johann Dobse, is in his 107th 
year. 

One of the most prominent of the anti- 
war writers of novels and miscellanies, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, is still living at 
Hollywood, N. C. She is 84 years of 
age, yet she is still a contributor to the 
columns of a weekly published near ber 
home. 


Some excavations were being made a 
few days ago for building a house in 
Montreal, when a box was discovered 


which contained a Bible, which was 


published as Amsterdam in 1669. It 
is in the French language. The Bible 


has been put into the safe of Notre 
- Dame Savings Bank. 


Experiments by means of photograph- 


_ ic plates in the Mediterranean Sea show 


that in the middle of a sunny day in 
summer the rays of the sun do not pen- 
etrate the waters of that sea a depth of 
wore than 150 fathoms. In September 
the distance penetrated is much reduced, 
the impression on the plates at the above 
depth not being greater than that made 


‘by starlight. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 31. 
LUKE 18: 15-80. 


_ By Rev. Walter Frear. 


ENTERING THE KINGDOM. 


Golden Teaxt.—Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom as a little child 
shall in no wise enter therein. 

If we take the connection from 
Matthew and Mark, the opening scene 
of our lesson is in striking contrast to the 
one that had just preceded it. In that 
we have a dark outline of family discord. 
The question was how to break up a 
family, how to get a divorce. The pic- 
ture was so dark that the disciples be- 
gan to think that the family institution 
was a failure, and to argue that it were 
well for a man not to marry. 

The incident of our lesson was the 
best corrective of that gloomy view. 
Loving hearts bring the pledges of their 
affection, that He who had just pro- 
nounced the home to be so sacred might 
impart to them the blessing of His grace. 
The family is seen to be not a ruin; it 
is there before the Saviour and the dis- 
ciples in its joy of love and its heritage 
of covenanted grace. 

The importance of the divorce ques- 
tion may bave occasioned, in part, the 
displeasure of the disciples at the inter- 
ruption. It was troubling the Master 
with what, as they thought, could be of 
little use ; while that great subject of di- 
vorce was one that bore directly on pub- 
lic morals and religion. But Christ 
thought otherwise. And so he held up 
before them, as he took the little ones 
in bis arms, the home love, and the home 
happiness, and the home responsibility. 
How much did Christ mean by taking 
up these babes and blessing them ? Did 
be do it simply out of a natural interest 
in little children which most men feel, 
and to pet them? or did he do it as an 
act of bis divine grace? 

Another question is, Why did those 
parents bring their little ones? Parents 
toil and seek the comforts of life, and 
value all blessings 
their children as for themselves. Napo- 
leon did not value the empire that he 
achieved so much as he desired an heir 
to whom to leave it. Christian hearts 
that have treasure in heaven want that 
treasure for their children even more 
than they do the earthly treasure. They 
can not bear the thought that those who 
are a part of their very life should have 
no part in Him who is their life. Some- 
times parents have almost felt that they 
would scarcely care to go to heaven if 
their little ones could not. It was in 
such an interest that these parents 
brought their babes. 

It may be that, in our family religion, 
in our Sabbath-school work, and in our 
bringing our children to Christ in the or- 
dinances of his Church, we undervalue 
his touch on their hearts. We are apt 
to think more of his influence on our 
faith, and of the influence of our faith 
on them, than we are of what he may do 
directly forthem. What we want is that 
Christ should accept them as his, and 
be their Saviour as well as ours. We 
want to bring them to him, not simply 
that he may touch us and make us more 
faithful, but that he in whose touch there 
is life should touchthem. He can do 
as much more for them than we can as 
he has done more for us in our conver- 
sion and spiritual growth than our par- 
ents ever did. In every right spiritual 
nurture there is that which no father or 
mother can do, but which comes from the 
grace and the work of Christ. 

The Abrahamic covenant had made 
such a faith in these parents a matter of 
course. ‘The children were to share 
in all that the parents had as God’s peo- 
ple. The seal of the covenant was to be 
put upon them. The history of redemp- 
tion had been full of consecrated chil- 
dren becoming the consecrated men ofthe 
Lord. Every child had a birthright in 
the covenant, and was holy in the sense 
of being dedicated to God. And so 
Peter says at Pentecost, ‘The promise is 
to you and your children”; ¢. ¢., to your 
own little ones. The Christian religion 
was to be a family religion just as much 
in New as in Old Testament times ; and 
the child, as Neander says, is just as 
much entitled to the iniatory rite of the 
covenant as was the Jewish child. 

The disciples believed all this, but 
they failed to. catch the significance of 
the act in this connection. And this is 
why Christ was displeased with them. 
He knew that it involved the question 
whether the new covenant of faith could 
take in the unconscious infant as did the 
old, and whether on through the ages of 
his Church the babes could be dedicated 
to him, and be partakers of his grace. 
“Suffer them to come,” he said, “for of 
such is the kingdom of God.” He does 
not mean merely that little children go 
to heaven when they die, but that the 
bounds of this kingdom of God that he 
was establishing here on earth encircled 
them also, and that he would let his love 
be on them, and would be a Saviour to 
them. He means that they belong to 
the kingdom, and are its hope on earth. 
Nay, more; he says that the only en- 
trance door to that kingdom is on the 
child’s level. It is not up in matured 
knowledge, or in cultured morals, or in 
developed manhood and strength, but it 
is down in childlike trust. The child 
does not have to come up into the man, 
but the man has to go down into the 
child, to become a Christian. He who 
has gone on in sin must go back into 
childhood’s self-nothingness to find the 
door. 
_We next have a young man who could 
nct go down to that door. | 
There was so much wherein he had 
become unlike a child that he was un- 


for eternal life. 


quite as much for 


willing to go back to the entrance, even | 


He did not seem to be far from the 
door, yet to him it wasa great way. 
There was much about him to admire. 
He was young. He bad the fairness 
and beauty of youth. He was attrac- 
tive and lovable. He won the Saviour’s 
affection. He was honored. He had 
been made a ruler, which wasa high 
distinction, and showed a great confi- 
dence in his character and religiousness. 
He was very wealthy, having great pos- 
sessions. He Wad no- vices, He-was 
conscientious. From his youth up he 
had kept the commandments. He 
wanted God’s approval. He wanted 
eternal life. He came to Christ to in- 
quire what other good thing he should 
do to inherit that life. But with all his 
goodness he lacked this true life of the 
soul. It was the one thing that he lack 
ed, but it was almost everything. 


He thought that he must secure it by 
his goodness. He did not know that it 
was God-given, and not earned. He 
did not see the divine goodness in 
Christ, nor his divine, life-giving power. 
He was not ready to receive Christ as 
the divine Saviour. He loved his riches 
and his honors. Situated as he was, 
and with his heart where it was, the only 
way for him to enter into the fullness of 
Christ’s salvation was to break loose 
from his old loves and old life. This he 
would not do even for the blessed eter- 
nal life, | 

And sohe went sorrowing away from 
Christ. He became exceedingly sor- 
rowful, How could it be otherwise? 
He was conscious of losing the infinite 
good that he craved. He did want very 
much that inheritance of eternal life. 
He was very near to it. It was close to 
his side. He had but to take it at 
Christ’s word. His foot was almost on 
the threshold when he turned from the 
kingdom’s door, He was where he 
could almost hear the angels sing, and 
where he could catch the sweet harmonies 


| of the blessed Christian life, and yet he 


he turned away. No one has ever done 
it without a great sadness, 


And then, the way he lost it. He was 
bargaining for it. He drove the bar- 
gain so closely, from point to point, that 
he only lacked one thing of gaining it. 
What he was asked to give was but a 
trifle, a mere bauble beside the inherit- 
ance he sought. He knew this, and he 
was going away in all the chagrin of an 
infinite loser, His riches did not keep 
him from feeling that he was a bankrupt 
in soul. He had sought heaven cheap- 
ly, and lost it. In holding to what he 
had, he fell from all above it. His riches 
had become his snare, and doubtless it 
never before seemed so unsatisfying. 


He would readily have parted with all 
those riches for a greater earthly treas- 
ure, but he would not do it for the 
heavenly. Christ’s injunction was three- 
fold. _Gosell. Give to the poor. Come 
and follow me. | 


He would not object to the first if he 

could get his price. The last was the 
hard part. To follow Jesus, to leave 
the chief sects, and mingle no more with 
those who had given him chief place, 
to be identified with the Man of Nazar- 
eth and the humble disciples, to work 
with Christ in saving men, to follow him 
perhaps to the cross—was all contrary to 
his cherished life plans. The word of 
Christ struck deep into his selfishness, 
and he was sad. Conscience must have 
smote hard as he turned back into the 
worldly life. 
} The young man’s reason alone must 
bave condemned his course. Our rea- 
son approves the choice of the higher 
good. It approves the apostles in for- 
saking all for Christ. It approves 
Christ’s word when he says, “You better 
lose a right eye or hand than keep it 
and be cast into hell.” When England 
built on the spot where Latimer and Rid- 
ley were burned the splendid Martyr’s 
‘Monument, it was reason’s endorsement 
of all that they had suffered for Christ. 
Knowingly ‘this young man picked up 
the cross and left the silver. He trod 
on the diamond and treasured the clay. 
And so he turned against his better self, 
and was sad, as all are sad who choose 
and love anything of earth more than 
life in Christ. 

When Jesus saw the sorrow of this 
young man, he was lead to exclaim: 
“Flow hardly, with what difficulty, shall 
they that trust in riches and love them, 
enter the kingdom of God. Nay, more; 
it is as impossible as for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye. It can not be 
done while that love is beld in the beart, 
and God’s grace alone can loosen that 
hold. 

But to give up all, to forsake all for 
Christ, is an infinite gain. Even that rich 
young man would have received mani- 
fold. He would have received it in this 
lite as millions have done, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 


The adoption of steel ties in place of 
wooden ones seems to be one of the 
coming reforms in railroad building in 
this country. The Delaware and Hud- 
son Company has decided to lay sec- 
tions of this description, and it is ex- 
pected that other roads will follow suit. 
It is said to be more economical and 
permanent and prevents the spreading 
of the rails, which is now one of the 
leading causes of railroad accidents. 


Colonel George W. Bain of Kentucky 
will lecture under the auspices of the W. 
C. T. U on Friday evening, August 22d, 
and Saturday evening, August 23d; 
place, Central M. E. church, Mission 
street, near Sixth; subjects, ‘All Along the 


Country, Our Homes and Our Duty.” 


Admission free. Goand hear Cclonel 
Bain. You will be pleased and benefited. 


Line, or, The Golden Gate,” and “Our | soul. 


6. Confessing Christ is 
every enlightened soul 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning Augast 31, 1890. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, 


Subject—Missionary. (Egypt.) Philip 
the Evangelist. How he teaches us to 
work. (Acts viii: 5, 6, 26-40.) 

Other References—Col. iii: 16; Ps. 
cxix: 19; Zeph. iii: 10; John xii: 20,21; 
Luke. xxiv: 25,26; Matt, xxvili: 19, 20; 
xvi: 16; I John iv: 15; Isa. lii: 15; Ezek. 
xxxvi: 25; Jer. xxxili:8; Heb. x:23, 24. 
Missionary werk is not natural to the 
natural man. We are schooled by di- 
vine instruction concerning our impera- 
tive privilege to instruct the alien and 
the beathen. The obligation does not 
come to us naturally. And it is quite in 
keeping with our natural manto count 
the cost and examine the results of work 
for Christ in distant lands. Possibly we 
expect too much, Perbaps we are not 
satisfied with the relative elevation of 
heathen realms. We expect larger men- 
tal receptivity than they are capable of, 
and richer spiritual experience than souls 
newly emancipated from cruel idolatry 
can sustain. Their moral nature bas 
been so long stained and repressed tat 
to rise to the purity and height of Puri- 
tan descendants, in a single generation, 
is well-nigh impossible. Things divine, 
whether material or spiritual, are marked 
by progress and gradation. Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco bas great 
fame throughout the State. Far and 
near, people talk of its beauty. And 
the average person, living at a distance, 
who has not yet seen its beauty, and 
comiog to San Francisco wishesto do so, 
what will he expect to see when he comes 
near the place? Neglected lots, unsub- 
dued soil, shifting sands, indifferent 
dwellings up to the very gates? No. 
He will expect to see a change in the 
landscape, while he is, as yet, some dis- 
tance off—everytbing gently softening, 
flowering into beauty, fa!ling into bar- 
mony. And it will be so ere many 
years. The kingdom of Christ is the 
focus and center of everything that is 
best in the woild, and it must bave a 
meet setting. The Christian religion of 
our favored America will have a meet 
‘setting. The naticns surrounding us are 
to have, at our hands, the brightening, 
uplifting, saving power of the gospel. 
All may not accept salvation, but all will 
be influenced by our missionary spirit. 
The magnet may not bring every particle 
of iron to itselt, but every particle of 
iron witbin the radius of its influence 
is attracted to a greater or less degree 


by its presence. 


The eunuch in this general lesson has 
no special message to us except as he is 
made representative of heathen need 
His conversion was but the earnest of 
the great ingathering of the gentiles. No 
one is shut out from the promise of God 
except by themselves. Philip is repre- 
sentative of the true convert, who in turn 
becomes a converter. Each one who 
has received Christ should repeat the 
message of salvation to others, as the sev- 
eral reflectors in the revolving light of a 
lighthouse repeat and reflect the light of 
the central lamp. \ 

The Rev. Dr, Meredith, addressing 
the Congregational Monday Club of San 
Francisco, said that be had no time to 
spend upon speculative theology. His 
time was too precious to be used save 
in the saving of men. It raight be well 
for others to feel likewise. 

‘* There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know not where, 


That marks the destiny of men 
To glory or despair. 


‘* There is a line by us unseen 
That crosses every path— 
The hidden boundary between 

God’s mercy and his wrath.” 


That is poetry, not revelation. The 
word of man, not the word of God. But 
the work of saving men, at home and 
abroad, is our plainly defined duty. 
House plants often become unthrifty, 
sickly, drop their leaves, aud are in dan- 
ger of dying, but when put out of doors 
in fresh air and bright sunshine they re- 
vive and blossom. The weak Christian 
becomes strong, and the strong man 
stronger, for entering into a missionary 
work for Christ. The more we labor 
for the Master the more we shall be 
changed into his image of goodness and 
greatness, and after death our name will 
be enriched by— 

‘* A luminous beauty, as tender and faint 
And serene as the halo encircling a saint.” 
Religion is power. This is personal 

power, and should be used to bring 

others into liberty, light and joy. The 
desert was an opportunity for the Ethio- 
pian to read the Scripture. Often in 
the lonely desert paths of life men are 
found turning to the Word of God. On 
the desolate road to Gaza, this Gentile 
found tbe pearl of greatest price. What 

Opportunities are frequently granted us 

to attach ourselves to some one in sor- 

row, Or in distress, and to aid them in 
the discovery of the good part which 


Shall never be taken away from them ! 


Difficulties? Philip might have seen 
athousand difficulties if he had been 
disposed to search for them. He sim- 
ply saw the man and moved man- 
ward; he led him to the “Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

We may learn :— 

1, To do our duty without hesitation. 

2. Opportunities arise in unlikely 


_ 3. God’s Word is the chief instrument 
for salvation. 

4. God’s Word is for practical 
among practical men. 

5. Philip went far to save a single 


the duty of 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


‘| Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class 


matter. 


The date aganst your name on the label of your 
pes to what time your subscrption 


The subscription Price of Taz Paocrrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 

subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 

per another vear for $1.75. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Payment for Tue Pactrio, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Taz Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


Agents wanted to sell H. M. Stanley’s last 
travels in the wilds of Africa; also for ‘‘Re- 
marks by Bill Nye.” Both new books. 
From $5 to $10 per day realized. Address 
for terms, G. P. Woodward, 120 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. Talmadge has completed his manu- 
script for his life of Ohbrist, which is entitled 
“From Manger to Lbrone.” This title is 
peculiarly appropriate, compassing, as_ it 
does, the Lora’s life from his cradling in the 
manger to his enthronement on the right 
hand of God. Preparatory to beginning the 
work of writing, Dr. Talmadge made a visit 
to and an extended journey through the 
Holy Land, passing over the ground and ex- 
amining all the places made sacred’ and 
memorable by Christ’s presence, and taking 
with him a camera, with which he made pho- 
tographs of the many scenes that impressed 
him most, and which he has admirably used 
as corroborative testimony to the truth of the 
apostolic records. To travel over such holy 
ground and to read the Gospels on the spots 
described was to drink in an inspiration from 
the surroundings, and under these incite- 
ments much of the book was written. The 
book is superbly illustrated, and his pub- 
lishers predict a sale of 1,000,000 copies the 
first year. It will be sold only by subscrip- 
tion. The Pacitic Publishing Co. of San 
Francisco, Cal., are the sole agents for the 
Pacific Coast. We call attention to their 
advertisement in another colamn. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacitic 
States. They handle all grades of instrnu- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
plano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 1041 Market street, 
San Fraucisco. 


The Homiletic Review for September is 
early in its appearance, and gives no signs 
that its writers or editors have succumbed to 
the **heated term.” 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, on the ‘*Possi- 
ble Federation of the Evangelical Protestant 
Churches,” is well considered and ably 
written. Dr. Murray, Dean of Princeton 
College, gives cogent reasons why ministers 
should keep up tne ‘Study of the Classics.” 
Dr. Luckenbacnh treats at length ‘‘Thne De- 
cadence of Country Churches.” Professor B. 
B. Warfield writes in a very striking and in- 
structive way on ‘‘Dreams and the Moral 
Life.’” Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 18 
and 20 Astor place, New York. $3 per year; 
single copies, 30 cents. 


‘“‘“A Hypnotic Seance,” illustrated with 
pictures taken from life, is published in 
Demorest's Family Magazine for September. 
Another paper is *‘Oa « Millionaire’s Steam 
Yacht”—Jay Gould’s Atalanta. There are 
nearly two hundred fine illustrations and a 
lovely water-color. Published by W. Jen- 
nings Demorest, 15 Eist Fourteenth street, 
New York. $2 year. 


A leader of experience desires engagement 
to Organiz3 and iead a church chorus choir 
and Sunday-school singing. Address 8. H. 
Roberts, 937 Twenty-first street, San Fran- 
cisco, Ual. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churebes who need it, 
we keep in THE Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Mr. Nicoll, whose advertisement is in an- 
other column, is well known tous. Heisa 
reliable man, and will attend to any business 
given him with promptness and honesty. 


Rooms.— Persons desiring to rent furnish- 
ed rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, 
by the day, week or month, please call at 
office of, or send to THE PaciFic. 


A new idea embraced in Ely’s Cream Bain. 

Catarrh is cared by cleansing and healing 

‘net by drying up. [t is not a liquid or snag 

but is easily applied into the nostrils. [,, 

effect is magical, and a thorough treatment 
will cure the worst cases. Price 50 cents. 


The peculiarity of Dobbins’ Electric 5 


is that it acts right on the dirt and stains in 
clothes, and makes them pure as snow, y 
the same time it preserves the clothes, an, 
makes them keep clean longer. Have your 
grocer order it. 


(he leading article, by | 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highes 
of all in leavening strength.—|U. 8. Govern. 


ment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


BOOK CASES 
BOOK SHELVES 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Prancisce. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


The masterwork of his life—his BIOGRAPHY OF 
Jesus the Christ, set in a garniture of sublime 
words, including a visit to and an extended journey 
through the Holy Land, entitled, FROM MANGER 
TO THRONE. It is a book that marks an era in the 
history of literature. Complete in ono large quarto 
volume. Nearly 70) pages, sizo, 9xll inches. Over 30 
of tho finest ongravi ngs ever produced for a sabecrip 
tion book embellish its pages. Scenes in the Holy 
Land and copies of world famous Paintings from the 

test galleries of the world positively dazzling 

m magniiicence. The principal art feature is 4 
CHROMATIC PANORAMIC VIEW OF JERUSALEM on the 
day of the CrucrFIxIoy, lithographed in oil colors 
mounted on linen, unfolding in length TEN FEET. 
Several Hundred Figures of persons are shown in 
the picture, so that the scene is bewilderingly awful in 
its fidelity to coloring, appearance and historical fact. 
Jerusalem is revealed, and its surroundings for many 
miles, crowds of gathering people looking with star 
tled gaze towardsthe rocky heights upon which the 


world’s greatest tr y is being enacted. Not less 

than one million copies be sold the 

From $75 to $250 per month can easil made. 

Teachers,Students,Min- 

isters, bright men and 

ladies in every town, to 

whom we give exclusive 

control and territory. Act now before territory is 

taken up. Write for special terms and full particulars. 
~Ilustrated circular FREE. No experience or cap! 

required. Address Pacific Publishing Co. 
1236 MARKET STREET, San Francisco, Cai, 


Mt. Tamalpais Academy for Boys 


BRANOH OF MT. TAWALPAIS OULLEGE, 
SAN RAFAEL, MABIN CO. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govert- 
ment Academies and Busiress. Rev. J. . 
Wheeler, D.D., Principal. Board and tuition 
for the year, $320. The fall term begins Ser 
tember 16th. Address R. J. Trumbull, 284» 


San Rafael. 


1 


Four-Room House or 


of Pillows and Comforter, 
DINING-ROOM— Kidderminster 


lined and laid. All new goods, 


designs and styles, marked throughout in 


Furniture stored, Eastern plan. Hizh, light, clean, dry lofts. 


STERLING FURNITURE CO. 


Rosenthal Building, 1039 & 1041 Market St., 
Bet. Sixth and Seventh, opp. Jones and McAllister, : 


WHY LIVE LODGINGS? 


STUDY THIS OUT! 


Will enable you to go to housekeeping ina 


Flat, 


With the following outfit of 


Carpets and Furniture: 


PARLOR—Tapestry Brussels Carpet, of good quality; Walnut Parlor Set, fine 


plush covering, comprisiag Divan, Sofa, Armchair, Patent ;Rocker, #0 
Reception Chairs, and Center Table. 


BEDROOM —Good Ingrain Carpet; Hardwood Antique Bedroom Set, 
cluding Double Bedstead, Bureau, with Swing Bevel Mirror, Washstand, 
Table, two Chairs and Rocker, Woven-wire}Matiress, Top Mattress, Palt 


Carpet; Antique Hardwood Extension 


Table, and six High-back New-Style Antique Cane-Seat Dining Chairs. 
KITCHEN—Linoleum; Patent Kitchen Table with Flour-bins, two Moulding 
Boards, and two Hardwood Chairs, 


N. B.—The Carpets are for rooms up to twelve feet square, and are sewed, 
Call and see them, 


One of the larges: stocks of Carpets and Furniture in the City, of the newest 


plain figures, at prices to suit all purses 
Terms mod- 


San Francisco 
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